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JOHN MUIR’S 


TRAVELS IN 


Descriptions glowing with color, thrilling stories of adventures on mountains, 


and the sea, and sym 
the wonders of our 


thetic accounts of the life of the Indians make this account of 
orthern possessions one of the most interesting of recent travel 


books, while as the crowning volume of Muir’s works, it will take and hold a permanent 


place in American literature. 


This is the first posthumous volume of Jone Muir’s work that has been published 


and it has been carefully edited by William 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


rederic Badé. Fully illustrated. $2.50 net 


REMINISCENCES 


Few Americans are more widely known or have been active in more fields of human 
As preacher, author, editor, and leader of public opinion 


endeavor than Lyman Abbott. 
he has for thore than half a century lived at the very core of American life. 


his Reminiscen 


As a result 


ces constitute not only the story of a wonderfully interesting career, 


but a consummate panorama of the spiritual and intellectual development of America 
from 1835 to the present day. 





THE NORMANS IN EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY 
By CHARLES H. HASKINS 
The first attempt to tell the 
story of Norman 
achievement in the various parts 
of Europe. $2.00 net 


BOOKS ON WAR 


Illustrated. $3.50 net 





IS WAR DIMINISHING? 
By 
FREDERICK ADAMS WOODS, M.D. 
and ALEXANDER BALTZLEY 
Astudy of the prevalence of war 


in Europe since 1450. $1.00 net 





THE SONG OF THE LARK 
By WILLA S. CATHER 

The story of a Prima Donna’s 
career. 

“Unquestionably a novel of 
distinction. . . . A distinct im- 
provement on her previous nov- 
els, “O Pioneers!” and “ Alex- 
ander’s Bridge.”"—New York 
Herald. $1.40 net 





NOTEWORTHY FICTION 


THE FALL OF TSINGTAU 
By JEFFERSON JONES 


A graphic account of military 
operations in the Far East, by the 
sole American journalist who 
accompanied the Japanese 
expedition. Illustrated. $1.75 net 





CLOSED DOORS 

By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 

Stories of little deaf and blind 
children. 

“Not since Myra Kelly pub- 
lished ‘Little Citizens’ has any- 
thing at oncesofresh, soobrions 
authenticand so instantly slaw | 
ing been offered usin the way of 
child-life genre studies as ‘Closed 
Doors’.”"—The Dial. $1.00 net 





THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 
By MARY JOHNSTON 

An absorbing romance of love 
and adventure in the days of 
chivalry. 

“The reader who does not wish 
himself also in the midst of these 
scenesand theseeventsmust have 
noear for the callof the past. The 

lamour is irresistible.""—Boston 
ranscript. Frontispiece. $1.40 net 
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HALL CAINE 


not with a novel, but with words that open new vistas and stir to new sensations, has 
reached prophetic heights in 


THE DRAMA OF 365 DAYS 


The New York Times: 

ae extremely vivid and eoventing cost series of short hey -' on salient features and domi- 

t personalities of the first year o: thor shows a burning sense 
oft the historic and human drama, and a a “just and profound grasp of the. principles and 
passions involved.’ 
The Philadelphia North American: 
“It takes the hand of a romancer like Hall Caine to put upon paper the mental im 

sions and tual inspirations of a tremendous a cataclysm like the pending 
conflict in Europe. The dis xman plays upon all strings an 
sounds all chords of human sentiment ——— Mike it has 
on either side. This story ° . 


$1.00 net 


been committed to print 
rings like a trumpet blast. 


Very Important Books—Ready Soon 


UNDER THE RED CROSS FLAG xv sSkoap 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN Foreword by PRESIDENT 
Chairman, National Relief Board WOODROW WILSON 
American Red Cross Illustrated. $1.50. 


This work, the official book of the Red Cross, is of fascinating human interest and is the 
only complete historical work upon the subject. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA y MORRIS JASTROW, Jr. 


170 illustrations. Net $6.00. 


The only book on the subject treating of the entire civilization of these ancient nations— 
| ws, rt buildings, etc.—other books have treated only partial 
phases of the subject. 


THE MAGIC OF JEWELS AND CHARMS 
By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Illustrated in color, doubletone and line. Net, $5.00. Uniform in style and size 
with “The Curious Lore of Precious Stones. 


Pe new volume gives much unique and interesting information es 
the magical power which precious stones have 
during past ages 


HISTORIC VIRGINIA HOMES 


AND CHURCHES 
By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr. 


316 yt Gnd @ photogravure ispiece. Net, $7.50. Half morocco. 
Net, Orr Pda Limited Edition Printed Type. Uniform with the Pennells’ 





pecially relative to 
supposed to exert over individuals 


mont important work on any State yet published in this country. It describes 
practically ail houses of historic in ——. gives illustrations of most of 
them, as well as the churches most likely to engage atten 


Recently Issued 
HEROES AND HEROINES OF FICTION 


Classical, Mediaeval and Legendary By WILLIAM S. WALSH 


Half morocco, Reference Library eagle. Ne, $3.00. Uniform with “Heroes and 
Heroines of Fiction—Modern Prose and Poetry.” The two volumes in a box. Net, $6.00. 

These books of tn valuable and curious 
tack Paring Si'th Chances of 209 Sone aaa Heese 


A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
IN THE LAND OF TEMPLES 


yy SF RD gs of A Be Ay nt eg 
3 Jd with notes by the artist. Getane, Miepadh on comme. $1.25 net, 





An Immediate Success 


THE | 
LITTLE ILIAD 


German, French, RB 
Italian aad ete other paihisess will 
enjoy and recommend this great novel by 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
HIGHLY saan BY ALL 


“ Irresistibly appeali 
— B08 STON v SPRANSCRIPT. 


Bound to 
PHILA. “PUBLIC LEDGER. 
“A distinctly original plot 
—CHICAGO "HERALD. 
“An unexpected gayly ironic he 
—N. ~- 
“A sheer delight from the first 
the last.” —FHILA. P. RES. 
“There is matter for a dozen ro. 
in the profuse oe of 9 ineldent 
coursing thro Pthia 
—PHILA. NORTH A) AMER. 
ewlett remembers to laugh at him- 


accomplished 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Miscellaneous 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
HARLEQUINADE 
By MAURICE SAND. 
Sixteen hand-colored illustrations. Two 
volumes. $6.00 net. 
from a times of fun 
Full of anec- 
Pierrot, Columbine, Pantaloon, etc 
THE ART OF BALLET 


By MARK E. PERUGINI. 
Profuseiy illustrated. $2.50 net. 


ey A to 1 5 with 
—- on various theatres and pro- 
A VAGABOND VOYAGE 
THROUGH BRITTANY 


By MRS. LEWIS CHASE. 
64 illustrations and a map. $2.00 net. 


THE GYPSY’S PARSON 


) & 3, $2. 50 nel. — 
a gypsies are presen as 

este road, iin city al slums, and oc tase for for 

many years. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


By ARTHUR KEITH. 
150 illustrations. $2.50 net. 





PUBLISHERS: J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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This 

and other 
aids in book 
selecting 


yours for 
the asking 


















Some of the many worthy 
books we have published 
this Fall will appeal to you 
strongly, while others, 
perhaps, will not interest 
you at all. . 









The question is how to let you know 
what we have, and to tell you fairly 
and accurately what you may expect 
of each of them. It is almost impos- 
sible to justly describe, in an adver- 
tisement of this size, more than one 
or two books ata time. Besides, we 
both would run the chance of your not 
seeing the announcement of the par- 
ticular subjects you are interested in. 















So we have prepared several attractive book- 
lets listing, describing and illustrating our 
new and important publications. With these 
booklets it is very easy to select at your lei- 
sure the books you want to read as well as those ‘ 
that will please your friends for Christmas. 






















We shall be glad to send you, gratis, any or 
all of the booklets listed below: 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-449 Fourtu Ave., NEw York 





Please send to the address below the following booklets: 

CHECK 

1. () A BUDGET OF NEWS FOR LOVERS OF 
BOOKS. 48 pages describing all our NEW publica- 
tions for Christmas or the Spring season. 

i. (J NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Devoted to } 
our NEW and recent Juvenile publications. 

11. (] BOOKS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 16 pages 
devoted to the famous works on nutrition and health 
by Horace Fletcher, Professor Crittenden, and many K 
others. tH 

tv. () ART PUBLICATIONS. 8 pages, describing illus- 5 
trated works on ancient and modern European paint- 
ing, American painting and allied subjects. 


v. © Smaller circulars on Nature Books, etc, 




















This does not place you under obligation to buy any book. We 
do not employ agents. 















FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK q 
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New Fall Books for the Discriminating Buyer 





RUPERT 
BROOKE 
A collected edition of the poems wrilien 
ge Edward W. 


‘ations in 
‘aintings and etchings of bridges 
and devotees of this noted artist will 


introduction. It was 
students for 


for her second book, “ The 


Plates and 24 Illusir 


a com 


painting. Its 


and sentimen ."—Smart Set. 


piece. 


Large 12mo. 
A on in 


beautiful 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT, author of “ 
cha dente ete., 


his shoes and 





THE “GENIUS” 


By THEODORE DREISER, author of “Sister Carrie,” 

~~ —~ Gerhardt,” “The Titan, $1.50 net 
himself once more a master ist in 

Soul's struggle seen through the eyes ot 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE 
LARGER LUNACY 


By STEPHEN oe author of “‘ Nonsense Novels,” 

“ Literary $1.25 net 

A new  wadeet 7. un a a great and contagious American 
humorist. 


THE GLORIOUS RASCAL 


By Sestty HUNTLY McCARTHY, author of “If I Were 

King, “Fool of April," $1.35 net 

A new “If I Were King” romance — a story of Francois 
Villon's golden youth. 


THE ROSE OF YOUTH 


By BLDG MORDAUNT, author of “Bellamy, wh 7 


etc 
A brilliant novel of ambition and its reward. 


oe ee 
interest aroused 


THE COLLECTED POEMS © OF RUPERT BROOKE 


and critic. With a portrait frontispiece, 
al a Ras note by = i a tame 


are also reminiscences in 
dhtncs and lines fell of the eccot of Raglich fields und 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES 


By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by, RS SHAW SPARROW. With 35 Plates in ow 
os: - heid oe Mr. Brangwyn’s art f penn, 
ve > important tion in Mr. 's or some 
find this book oe Gallery. 


a unique Brangwyn 


THE FLOWER ART OF JAPAN 


by her 
ESTES fol creck ts bese chal con emeal 


yyy 


MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency and Meaning 


By WILLARD BERTENOTON WRIT. author of “What Nietzsche Taught,” etc. Four color 


$2.50 net 


Cloth 
ive history of modern painting from Delacroix, Courbet, Turner, and Daumier 
settee 7p beat in Beats to give o schemas cod inteatite 


account of the new ideas that now rage in 
itude-mongering 


lifte act criticiem in the United States out of its old slough of plati 


GOOD TASTE IN HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY BLACKMAN eat, and MAUD ANN SELL. With numerous line drawings weet colored 


terior decoration, written for the lay reader. In - intimate, easy style, free from 
terms, it soins out clearly the simple, decorative principles tha‘ the home comf: 


technical 
ortable, cheerful and 


SHOE AND STOCKING STORIES 


aie ee ga =P etc. With 12 full-page Illustrations in color, —— 
ve their name from the fact that they were told to a small 

every day. They are f 

rabbits and other creatures, and they are beauti 


8vo. Cloth 


tales of the woods and the 
y illustrated in color by Harold Sichel. 


HIS HARVEST 
By PEARL, DOLES BELL, author of “Gloria Gray; Love 


le of a girl-singer 
loves os to gen 0 Gant of boner. 


THE GREAT UNREST 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG, author of “The Purple Mists," 
“Valley of a Thousand Hills," ete $1.30 net 
The st oy fe 
udeuent te by the. social life of 


nesburg, 
pny Ley the love od “the *the only girl” 


- ee 


strongly 
but upheld 
in his far- 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of 
a. “The Presentation,” etc 


“The Blue 
$1.30 net 
An ng novel of , Geomeny. conspiracy and romance, 

laid in “the 5 wenieal South Seas. 


A SOUL ON FIRE 
By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS, author of “The 
Arch-Satirist. $1.30 net 
A modern-day story of occultism amd mystery. 





JOHN LANE COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


WOMAN AND HOME 
By Ortson Swett MARDEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
ere is no phase of these two perennially interesting ‘subjects that is not dealt with by the 
author in his usual happy, intimate way. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
By Cares E. JEFFERSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
Expounds theories for international peace; is one of the sanest, soundest and most logical 
works yet written upon the great European conflict. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By WituiaM H. Coss. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
e author’s sole aim is to discover some common meeting-point where all sects may unite. 
A book for thoughtful laymen. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY LIFE 
By Sepa ELDRIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; postage extra. 
It is safe to say that when this work becomes known, it will be regarded as indispensable, 
both as a text in colleges and as a guide for critical students. 


LAND CREDITS 
a Dick T. MorGan, Member of Congress. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
e author of this important book has made “‘ Rural Credits” a special study. His book 
is timely and trustworthy. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE 
By A. S. MACKENZIE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
A new edition at a popular price of a "book which has won favorable comment from competent 
critics in England and America. 


STORIES FROM GERMAN HISTORY 
By FLorENcE Aston. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
Relates the Struggles of the Ancient Germans with Rome, the Rise of the Franks, the Thirty 
Years’ War, etc. Instructive and entertaining. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS 


= Haro_p B. F. WHEELER. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
All boys will be interested in this stirring description of adventures in India, Abyssinia, South 
Africa, etc. An ideal book for the font library. 


LETTERS FROM BROTHER — *VARSITY SUB. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents net tage extra 
Every boy who wants to learn football and “make the team” will like this book. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By May PEMBERTON. With music and illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net; postage extra. 
Little plays and pageants, with original music, for school or home production. 


GRIMM’S TALES 
Illustrated in color by GzorGEe Soper. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
A worthy setting of these famous tales, both in text and picture. 


FERMENTATIONS OF ELIZA 
By Maup M. Hangrns. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net; postage extra. 
A charming little story, showing an appreciation of child nature. 


OPERA SYNOPSES 
By J. W. McSpappEN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net; limp leather, boxed, $1.50 net. 
A revised edition, with twenty-four operas not included in earlier editions. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 
By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; postage extra. 
A discussion of harmony in music and color, and its influence on thought and character. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY New York 
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A Protest Against the New Tyranny 


WHICH IS NOT THE NEARLY OBSOLETE DESPOTISM OF 
ONE MAN OVER THE PEOPLE BUT THE NEWER DESPOTISM 


of Overzealous and Indiscriminate Popular Legislation 
OVER THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 


The dangers to America from this new tyranny have been ably pointed out in the August 
FORUM by Mr. Truxtun Beale, the eminent publicist and donor to education. In this con- 
tribution he shows how applicable to our present-day conditions are the remarkable essays by 
Herbert Spencer published in England fifty years ago under the title THE MAN vs. THE 
STATE. THE FORUM will republish eight of these essays serially, each chapter to be 
accompanied by expository articles on its present-day significance, these articles being specially 
written by the most eminent American authorities. Beginning in the September FORUM 
with Senator Root’s article, the chapters with their expository contributors are as follows: 


The New Toryiem The Coming Slavery 

By ELIHU ROOT By HENRY CABOT LODGE 
The Great Political Superstition Specialized Legislation 

By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER By CHARLES W. a" 
The Duty of the State From Freedom to Bonda 

By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT By AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 
Over Legislation The Postscript 

By JUDGE E. H. GARY By DAVID JAYNE HILL 


A Real Public Service is Being Rendered in this Sympesium 


READ THEM ALL IN THE FORUM 


The price is 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher, NEW YORK 











The Most Perfectly Balanced Magazine Clubbing Offer Ever Made } 





CENTURY 


The Quality Magazine for Adults 


For over forty years it has been 
on the reading tables of the best 
people in America. Every month 
164 pages of fiction, articles, 
poetry and pictures of distinction. 


91. NICHOLAS 


The Quality Magazine for Children 


The best loved magazine in the 
world. In a year it has six or {| 
seven book-size stories, dozens of 
short stories, pictures galore, and 
all kinds of departments. 


The Offer is Good for a Limited Time Only —Act Now 


Century and ) Regular Price $7 7“, 


7 that the St. Nichol 


St. Nicholas \$ 500 _- 


(To a New Reader) 


(This » ial introductory offer will be with- 
drawn Nov. 10, 1915. For over forty years 


Tue CENTURY to 


(The clubbing offer is accepted on condition 

P is a new one-) 
/ THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $5.00, for which send 











the regular price of THE CENTURY has 4 ST: N!CHOUAS Cnn 





been $4 « year, of ST. NICHOLAS $3 a vA 
year) 


OeusT BE A NEW A a 


Mur 10-28) 
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NEW BOOKS OF SERIOUS INTEREST 














The New Russia 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Net, $5.00 


“Russia, the land of the Future,"’ is 
the author's cry, who sees in the vast 
untouched forests and mines and 
unused water-power of Russia the 
great storehouse for civilization’s 
needs in the XXth Century which 
the Western United States were in 
the XIXth. In fact, he makes us 
realize the country as something 
vastly greater and more valuable 
to humanity than has been hitherto 
recognized. 


Schools of To-morrow 

By ay ae and EVELYN DEWEY. 
Third Large Edition on Press. Net, $1.50 
“A very striking and helpful study of 
changing conditions education, 
well named ‘Schools of To-morrow.’ 

. . .Not a cut and dried —~ 

book of educational th 
a manual of directions for the odeee 


or parent. 
inspiring oot beiptsl and 
Chronicle. 


Wild Bird Guests 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 


Net, $2.00 


New edition, with Preface by THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. Thoroughly 
Illustra’ 
This is the most comprehensive book 
yet written concerning the fascinating 
art of attracting wild birds. The 
ustretions. chiefly from photo- 
graphs taken by the author, form an 
array 4 +. on — 
proof that by using Mr. Baynes 
methods we can make our feathered 
guests feel thoroughly at home. 


Who Built the Panama Canal? 


By W. LEON PORTER Ay, 


acigeted b on ‘PEN. 
NEI L’S os of toa Pic 
It is an important Rs ~~ to 


American history; and Mr. the 
gt wonderful etc of 
Canal illustrating the voi 
en? valuable as an artistic cocand 
this unique monument to the 
Sam # Si Aenest American pluck and engi- 
neering skill 


Riienattty and the War 

By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Net, $2.50 
“The author believes that this war 
will usher in an age of tolerance to 
supersede intolerance in the recog- 
nition of nationalism, and of volun- 
tary assent a -y— of coercion = 
governmert. An optimistic proph- 
ecy."—The Dial. 





The Irish Abroad 

By ELICT O'DONNELL. Net, $2.50 
A record of the achievements of 
wanderers from Ireland, beginning 
with the first authentic migrations 
and going on to explain why the Irish 
came to settle in many countries. 


The Story of Conete Blackie 
oy, ANNE P. L. FIE 

Introduction by THOMAS MOTT 

OSBORNE. Net, $1.00 

A truly wonderful, as well as a won- 

derfully true, story is this. True is 

it not only to the facts in the case, 

but to the deepest facts of the human 

soul. His letters here reveal in 

quick flashes the very heart of prison 

reform. 


Belgian Cook Book vei, $1.00 
Edited by MRS. BRIAN LUCK. 
Belgian women are celebrated for 
their excellent tables and _ strict 
economy. This collection of sm Bele 
recipes has been gathered from Bel- 
gian  ~; in England and is 
| al under the patronage of the 
Queen of England and the Princess 
of Belgium. 


Attila and the Huns 

By EDWARD HUTTON. _ Net, $2.00 
The extraordinary career of the man 
known to history as the most ruthless 
employer of the policy of frightful- 
ness in war. 


The Prevention and Control 
Monopolies 
By W. JETHRO BROWN. Net, $2.25 
Showing within what limits Mon: 
olies should be ited, how the 
vention shi be Siicctea and 
ow, where a policy of prevention is 
~ ~~ py w- 
nopolies should be regula 
controlled. 


Politics and Crowd Morality: 


By ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. 


Is civilization outgrowing Parlia- 
mentarism, as it outgrew Absolutism? 
Dr. Christensen maintains that it is; 
and that, failing the h 
ediate reform of arlia- 


-down, owing 
changed conditions of the civilized 
Democracies of to-day. 


The Remaking of China 
By ADOLPH S. WALEY _ Net, $1.00 
“This book tells the man a? of 
the whole Chinese. revolution, = 
crisp, ee. 2 style 
surprisingly brief compass. a 
York Times. 





Social Reform 
By W. H. MALLOCK. Net, $2.25 


The realities and delusions of modern 
reform are clearly brought out in 
this examination of the Increase and 
Distribution of Wealth from 1801 
to 1910. 


War, Its Conduct and Its 
Legal Results 


By THOMAS BATY and PROF. I. H. 
MORGAN. Net, $3.50 





A critical study of cuneguaey 
legislation, neutrality, the laws of 
war, and a complete study of the 
effect of war on commercial relations. 


The Political Economy of War 
By F. W. HIRST. Net, $2.00 


The editor of The Economist has 
written this book for students of 
op ey economy and business men. 

deals | the a of war, its effects 
on trade and exchanges, the methods 
of taxation and borrowing. 


From the Shelf 
By PAXTON HOLGAR. 12mo, aa $1.50 
By a deserted monastery in 


“on the she 
of worry and stress. Happy in his 
choice, happ “i in his contentment, 
and, above all, happy in the exquisite 
simplicity with th which —o has — 
down — half humorist, 
the rayon which hy baad up thea quiet 
life of his — 
has given us a an atmosphere 
security, peace and ~~ hy 
very 1 ER a indeed in these troub- 
lous days. 


Frederick the Great and His 


Seven Years’ War 
By RONALD A. HALL. Net, $1.50 
Although a cent 
since the 
’ War, its similarity in broad 
outline to the Great War of our own 
ge ye 
especially because ae Doetaiee ‘s 
work is the Prussian Officers 
ment, their calculations are | 


upon its reasoning, while the ideals 
it portrays have become national. 


France in Danger 
By PAUL VERGNET. —_Net, $1.00 


spirit in 1913. 





BETWEEN THE LINES 


By BOYD CABLE 


Net, $1.35 


These are sketches of actual war Maye on the field of battle, which make clear and vivid to the reader of imagination 


the exact meaning of the bald phrases in the official reports of the different war offices. 


pictures are simply superb; 


there is no other word to describe them. Ne TL but one can not find any note of tion or a 


to accumulate horror for horror's sake 


make one understand exactly what modern war is, and as such they 


y 
Ought to be of permanent value, as there has not as yet been any other book which even approaches them in this.power. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“THE GREATEST AMERICAN POETRY SINCE WHITMAN’S.”—— 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ remarkable book (Eighth Edition Now Ready) 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


Mr. Masters’ book is considered 
ANNE RUTLEDGE by many to be the most striking 
Out f ns eawesity end wehoewn and important contribution to 


The vibrations of deathless music; American letters in recent years: 
“With mali Ww none, with charity 
for all.” rane : “An American ‘Comedie Humaine’ brings 
Out of me the forgiveness of millions more characters into its pages than any 
towards millions, American novel. . . . Takes its place among 
And the beneficent face of a nation the masterpieces which are not of a time 
Shining with justice and truth. ora locality .’’—Boston Transcript. 
I am Anne Rutledge who sleeps beneath “A work splendid in observation, mar- 
ome Sea velous in the artistry of exclusion yet of 
Beloved in Wie of Abraham Lincoln, democratic inclusiveness, piercingly analytic 
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THE PUGNACIOUS STYLE. 


It is the nature of man to love a good hater; 
at any rate, a considerable part of mankind 
pays him the tribute of admiration for the 
vigor ard constancy of his animosity. In like 
manner the reading world enjoys the aggres- 
sive energy and the keen stabs, or sledge- 
hammer blows, of him who writes with the 
intent of annihilating a foe or exploding a 
false doctrine; and this in spite of the fact 
that little of worth in the cause of truth and 
justice has ever been effected by passionate 
vehemence of style, no wrong-headed person 
has ever been bullied into reasonableness, and 
no enemy has ever been crushed by mere force 
of vituperation. As is illustrated every week 
and every day in the heated discussions that 
in these fevered times claim so much space in 
our newspapers and magazines, and even in 
our books, the controversialist falls easily into 
the error of hurting his cause by undue 
warmth of manner, and repels by intemper- 
ance of speech where he might win by modera- 
tion and restraint. If it be true, as experience 
inclines one to believe, that nobody was ever 
convinced by argument who was not already 
more than half persuaded, it is doubly true 
that no prejudiced person was ever induced by 
vituperation to renounce his prejudice and 
alter his opinions. 

Intellectual independence is dear to every 
one of us, and the faintest suspicion that an 
author is assailing that independence is enough 
to erect a barrier against the cogency of his 
reasoning. But if the controversialist can so 
state his case as to seem to leave his readers 
entire freedom of choice between acceptance 
and rejection of his views, he stands a good 
chance of making converts; and if, employing 
a somewhat subtler art, he can cause the reader 
to imagine himself a little more acute or a little 
more logical than the author, and can tickle 
him with the illusion of seeing important 
points that had escaped the other’s duller per- 
ceptions (though it was just these points that 
the writer had adopted this artful means of 
making manifest), then the case is won, and 
the pleader is willing enough to renounce the 
glory of victory for its more substantial fruits. 
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But the partisan pamphleteer of these fiery 
times is prone to begin his polemic by antago- 
nizing the very persons he wishes to conciliate, 


has fairly begun his argument. He commonly 
writes in a lively and spicy and highly read- 
able style, and is therefore followed with im- 
mense satisfaction by those who are already 
on his side, or who are not positively opposed 
to him. The pugnacious style in itself, such 
is erring human nature, appeals to most read- 
ers when it does not chance to be directed too 
pointedly and personally against them; it 
keeps them awake, pleases them with a sense 
of taking part in laying low an army of stupid 
or malicious adversaries who needed only this 
unanswerable demonstration of the matter to 
induce them to confess the futility of further 
opposition; and it is delightful to serve the 


cause of truth and righteousness in this easy | 


fashion, when all that is just and virtuous and 


noble is so manifestly on our side, and all that | 
is false and wicked and perverse and abomin- | 


able so evidently on the other. 

The immense vogue enjoyed by such con- 
tributions to so-called popular science as Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s widely-read solution of “ The 


Riddle of the Universe” is no doubt largely | 


due to the confidently aggressive air with 


which he exposes the folly of all those philoso- | 


phers who pretend to see in the scheme of 


created things some element other than mat- — 
ter and mechanism. How vastly superior one | 


feels to Plato and Emerson and the whole tribe 


of mystics and dreamers when one has taken | 


a hand with the Jena professor in their demoli- 
tion and has arrived at the point where one 
can say with this sturdy foe to every form of 
transcendental nonsense, “ The supreme and 
all-pervading law of nature, the true and only 
cosmological law, is, in my opinion, the law of 
substance,” and can regard with him the be- 
lief in the soul’s immortality as the “ highest 
point of superstition.” But what if one hap- 
pens to be a Platonist and a dreamer to begin 
with? Will the controversial tone of “ The 
Riddle of the Universe” work a change of 
heart and win a new convert to the Haeckelian 
doctrine? Hardly. 

A long-recognized master of the pugna- 
ciously vituperative style, and one whom it is 
an unending delight to read, even though the 
reader be wise enough not to yield entire 
assent to what affords him this intellectual 
refreshment, is found in the author of that 


history of England which in the middle of the 
last century rivalled in popularity the novels 


_ of Dickens and Thackeray. It has been said 
and so his purpose is often defeated before he | 


of Macaulay’s style that it is admirable for 
almost every purpose but telling the truth. 
Certainly it is an admirable style to adopt 
when one wishes not to spoil a good story in 
the telling. With what an array of rhetorical 
weapons Macaulay has assailed the luckless 
monarch who was the last of the Stuarts to sit 
on the throne of England, all the world knows. 
His merciless handling of that king’s infamous 
tool, the bloodthirsty chief justice whose name 
has become synonymous with judicial severity, 
is almost as notorious. Jeffreys, as we are 
now warranted in believing, was not absolutely 
devoid of humanity, though a reading of 
Macaulay or of Campbell would incline a 
eredulous person to regard him as a veritable 
monster of malice and cruelty. Mr. H. B. 
Irving, not many years ago, showed us the 
man as a human being. When Macaulay, 
trusting to authorities that have since his time 
become more or less discredited, speaks of 
Jeffreys as “constitutionally prone to igno- 
rance and to the angry passions,” he is but 
just beginning the list of the chief justice's 
evil qualities. In his early practice at the bar 
of the Old Bailey, “ daily conflicts with prosti- 
tutes and thieves called out and exercised his 
powers so effectually that he became the most 
consummate bully ever known in his profes- 
sion. All tenderness for the feelings of others, 
all self-respect, all sense of the becoming were 
obliterated from his mind. . . The profusion 
of maledictions and vituperative epithets 
which composed his vocabulary could hardly 
have been rivalled in the fish-market or the 
bear-garden. . . There was a fiendish exulta- 
tion in the way in which he pronounced 
sentence on offenders. Their weeping and im- 
ploring seemed to titillate him voluptuously; 
and he loved to scare them into fits by dilating 
with luxuriant amplification on all the details 
of what they were to suffer.” This lavishing 
of the historian’s wealth of rhetoric upon one 
who was doubtless equally liberal in airing 
his vocabulary in the courts of law does not, 
to say the least, make for somnolence in the 
reader. As the popular opinion of “Bloody 
Jeffreys” was already far from complimen- 
tary when Macaulay’s work appeared, this 
valiant thwacking of the odious wretch gave 
untold satisfaction to thousands of readers. 
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For vituperative energy, combined with ail | 


Milton’s famous reply, in his “ Defense of the 
People of England,” to Salmasius, the noted 
Leyden professor whose espousal of the cause 
of Charles I. had stirred the wrath of the 
Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth. When 
Milton says of his adversary’s work, “I per- 
suaded myself, the extemporary rhymes of 
some antic jack-pudding may better deserve 


he calls Salmasius “a vain and flashy man,” 
and addresses him as “ thou superlative fool,” 
he does not attain the pitch of abuse to which 
he subsequently lashes himself. But in his very 
first paragraph he is sufficiently heated to 
write such sentences as this: “I would advise 
you not to have so good an opinion of your- 
self (for nobody else has of you) as to imagine 
that you are able to speak well upon any sub- 
ject, who can neither play the part of an 
orator, nor an historian, nor express yourself 
in a style that would not be ridiculous even in 
a lawyer; but like a mountebank’s juggler, 
with big swelling words in your preface, you 
raised our expectations, as if some mighty mat- 
ter were to ensue; in which your design was 
not so much to introduce a true narrative of 
the king’s story, as to make your own empty 
intended flourishes go off the better.” And a 
little further on he adds: 


what the matter is with you. In the first 


you find that empty head of yours not encom- 


and fooleries, that you not only now do not, 
but never did, know what was fit to be spoken, 
and in what method.” This vigorous polemic 
was written, it is true, in Latin, in which it 


presents an appearance of perhaps greater | 


seemliness and dignity than in the vernacular 
rendering; but it illustrates a style no longer 
in vogue in our controversial literature, though 
whether it has given place to anything more 
worthy of admiration may be open to dispute. 

An eminent living writer has declared that 
no one should expect to accomplish anything 
in literature until he has first ruined his diges- 
tion. How much of Carlyle’s fame he owes to 
his dyspepsia, one cannot accurately deter- 
mine; but his works contain an excess of 
invective that probably would have had no 


| place there if he had been a eupeptic person. 
the resources of erudition and reinforced by | 
the weight of a commanding personality, there | 
is little in our literature to compare with | 


“T will tell you | 


In all this amazingly fluent and varied and 
picturesque tirade, however, there is a quality 
of artistic detachment, of humorous gusto 
even, without which these atrabilious outpour- 
ings would be offensive, or merely wearisome, 
instead of entertaining and stimulating. In 
his “Latter-Day Pamphlets,” with what wealth 
of disparaging language the doughty pam- 
phleteer exposes the ineptitude of Downing 
Street! If he had been born on the west in- 


| stead of the east side of St. Patrick’s Channel 
printing,” he is at his mildest; and even when | 


he could scarcely have been more uncom- 
promisingly “agin the government ” — as may 
appear from a few random sentences. Con- 
cerning the solemn mummeries of the “strange 
Entities” in Downing Street he says, with 
characteristic opulence of imagery: ‘‘ How 
the tailors clip and sew, in that sublime sweat- 
ing establishment of theirs, we know not: that 
the coat they bring us out is the sorrowfulest 
fantastic mockery of a coat, a mere intricate 
artistic network of traditions and formalities, 
an embroiled reticulation made of web-listings 
and superannuated thrums and tatters, endur- 
able to no grown Nation as a coat, is mourn- 
fully clear!” The one invariable attribute of 
those who are set in high places to govern 
those beneath them, is stupidity. ‘For em- 
pires or for individuals there is but one class 
of men to be trembled at; and that is the 
Stupid Class, the class that cannot see, who 
alas are they mainly that will not see. A class 


| of mortals under which as administrators, 
place, you find yourself affrighted and aston- | 


ished at your own monstrous lies; and then | 


kings, priests, diplomatists, etc., the interests 
of mankind in every European country have 


. i . _ sunk overloaded, as under universal night- 
passed, but carried round, with so many trifles | mare, near to extinction; and are indeed at 


this moment convulsively writhing, decided 


| either to throw off the unblessed super-incum- 
| bent nightmare, or roll themselves and it to 


the Abyss.” 

Among more recent masters of the pugna- 
cious style, one of the most enjoyable to read, 
and one in whom an irresistible drollery of 
humor never fails to mask any possible sub- 
stratum of malevolence, is the author of that 
spirited defence of Harriet Shelley which was 
evoked by Dowden’s admired biography of this 
unhappy lady’s poet-husband. Mark Twain, 
when moved to anger by any exhibition of 
arrogance or inhumanity, was capable of show- 
ing himself an-antagonist whose pen was to be 


| feared. 
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Our brilliant and ever-entertaining contem- 
poraries, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, naturally come to mind in this 
connection as notable exponents of the literary 
style here under consideration. Perhaps the 
dominant note of these two, especially of Mr. 
Shaw, might be indicated by the misquotation 
from Pope, “ Whatever is, is wrong.” The 
world is all at fault and needs to be scolded 
and ridiculed and paradoxed into right con- 
duct. Mr. Chesterton’s recent vigorous on- 
slaught on the Prussians leaves no doubt as 
to his mastery of incisiveness. Mr. Shaw’s 
infinity of resource when the perversities and 
asininities of his fellow-men require castiga- 
tion at his hands is too well known to call for 
comment or illustration. 

Although little of lasting value is ever 
accomplished by unbridled vehemence of in- 
vective, yet it may be assumed as certain that 
not until human nature shall cease to be what 
it now is, and not until the occurrence of a 
dog-fight in the street shall fail to draw an 
eager crowd of spectators, will the pugnacious 
style, as employed by a master of sarcastic 
vituperation, cease to be accounted an agree- 
able stimulus to the jaded senses, provided 
only one be not the conscious object against 
which this battery of abuse is directed. 


Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








FRENCH LITERATURE AND THE WAR. 
(Special Correspondence of Tue Dat.) 

One of the curious consequences of the war 
has been the suspension, in France at least, 
of the publication of many books which were 
on the point of appearing when the cloud 
burst. Let me give a few examples of this 
which have come under my personal observa- 
tion, as they throw a side light, which has 
many odd reflections, on this terrible conflict. 

M. Jean G. Prod’homme, who is one of the 
best authorities in France on everything con- 
nected with music and musicians, has been 
engaged for several years in bringing out in 
French, through Delagrave of Paris, the com- 
plete prose works of Richard Wagner, based 
on the German edition prepared by the com- 
poser himself between 1870 and 1883. M. 
Prod’homme’s translation was to consist of 
twelve volumes. “I had corrected the final 
proofs of the tenth volume, when the war 
broke out,” M. Prod’homme said to me the 
other day when I met him in aniform— at 
present everybody in France is a soldier. 








“My publisher’s printer is established at 
Lille, which has been in the hands of the Ger- 
mans from the earliest days of the hostilities, 
and I often wonder what they have done with 
our plates. It would be a strange commen- 
tary on German culture if hatred of things 
French should cause the destruction of the 
only French translation of their great 
master!” 

The same publisher was engaged on a work 
in two volumes devoted to English and Amer- 
ican literature (“Anthologie de la Littérature 
Anglaise”), whose author, M. André Koszul, 
is one of the most promising of the younger 
professors of the English department of the 
Sorbonne, but who, at the first sound of the 
guns, threw aside his university gown and 
donned the uniform of a second lieutenant, 
only to become a few days later a prisoner in 
Germany, where he is still in confinement. 
As though having an intuition of what was to 
happen, the dedication of the first volume of 
his work, published a few months before the 
war, was in these words, in English: “To 
one by my side, who, with her two little chil- 
dren, has now deserted the cozy Paris home 
because it is so lonely without him.” 

The second volume of M. Koszul’s work, 
which is to bring the review from the eight- 
eenth century down to the present day and 
which is all in type, contains sixty pages 
devoted to American literature, with extracts 
from the works of our principal authors, be- 
ginning with Franklin, then skipping to 
Irving and Cooper, and finally coming down 
to Mark Twain and Mr. Henry James. One 
of the last communications I had from this 
brilliant young scholar (who, if he wards off 
the diseases of the prison camp, will perhaps 
some day be a worthy successor of Legouis) 
before he started for the front, was a copy 
of his brief introduction to the American sec- 
tion of this second volume. A few extracts 
in translation, here made public for the first 
time, will be interesting perhaps: 

“ When one thinks of the formidable growth of 
the United States, one may say perhaps that soon 
the English written, read, and most widely spoken 
will be the English not of England but of Amer- 
ica. . . Thus the literature of the English language 
is becoming less and less strictly the literature of 
England. More and more numerous are the writ- 
ers in English outside of England and who some- 
times even have foreign blood in their veins. . . 
For the moment, it seems that, after having fol- 
lowed a distinct line of its own, American litera- 
ture is now much more disposed to fraternize with 
that of England, and vice versa. . . The most 
notable literary movement in the rather confused 
ensemble is that which accompanied the grand 
philosophic and religious enfranchisement 
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rather pompously Transcendentalism, to which is 
attached the noble effort of Emerson. [At the 

inning of his career, M. Koszul made a long 
and thorough study of the Concord School.] ... 
Thanks to money, the universities, the libraries, 
and the special reviews of the United States are 
becoming the first in the world. . . America al- 
ready offers some creations which force themselves 
on the attention of Europe. In very different 
ways, Emerson in England and Whitman in Ger- 
many exercise perhaps not less influence than does 
Edgar Poe in France.” 

What this Poe influence in. France is most 
of us know; but we were to have been re- 
minded of it again, and in a most magisterial 
fashion, long ere this if the war had not 
checked, for the moment at least, the demon- 
stration. M. André Fontainas, the Franco- 
Belgian writer and poet, actually had in type 
when mobilization began his “ La Vie d’Edgar 
Poe” (Paris: Mercure de France), which will 
now see the light only when peace comes and 
which promises to be the most important book 
yet published in France concerning Poe. M. 
Fontainas can speak with considerable au- 
thority, being an author of established repu- 
tation, associated with the early symbolists, 
whose name has appeared on the title-page of 
seven volumes of poetry, three novels, and a 
half-dozen other works devoted to art, biog- 
raphy, the theatre, ete. He is, furthermore, 


well acquainted with the English language 


and literature, and has translated into French 
parts of De Quincey, Keats, and Meredith. 
Referring to his forthcoming book, “ while 
stricken to the heart’s core by the ineffable 
woes of my misused native land,” he writes 
to me as follows: 

“T have based my statements on more reliable 
and completer documents than those possessed by 
Baudelaire or Stéphane Mallarmé, to whose memo- 
ries I dedicate my volume. I have tried to be very 
impartial, notwithstanding my profound admira- 
tion for the grand American poet whose glory is 
more wide-spread in some European countries than 
in his native land. I am quite ready to recognize 
the weaknesses and faults of Edgar Poe on many 
unfortunate occasions; but the conclusions which 
I draw therefrom are not marked by the severity,— 
bias, I am almost led to say,— of Mr. Woodberry.” 

M. Fontainas concludes that Poe was not 
an habitual drunkard, or an alcoholist, or a 
dipsomaniac; and, taking into consideration 
all the surrounding circumstances, he con- 
siders him to have revealed a “really heroic 
nobility of character.” Nor does M. Fon- 
tainas accept Mr. Woodberry’s version of 
Poe’s ignominious death; and to the accusa- 
tion that the poet’s compositions were con- 
ceived “in the fumes of drunkenness and the 

ucinations of opium,” M. Fontainas op- 
poses the statement that “we have here a 





work of the purest kind of thought to be 
found in imaginative writing, where severe 
logic often plays a more important part than 
invention or caprice.” 

Giving free rein to a resentment common 
in many literary circles in Europe against a 
certain puritanical estimate of Poe too often 
prevalent in our country, M. Fontainas in- 
dulges in this criticism: 

“Americans have not yet the intuition of what 
makes, in the opinion of certain English and 
French poets, artists and critics, the grandeur of 
their poet. They are too mueh wrapped up in 
positive and practical things not to be discon- 
certed by the singularity of an Edgar Poe or a 
Walt Whitman. They are shocked by the absence 
of utility in his work, by the lack of that didac- 
tism which he so vehemently attacked. They are 
not open to what Stedman already praised in 
him, ‘ the absolute love of beauty,’ and are inclined 
to see in him only, as Emerson put it, ‘ the jingle- 
man.’ They are all the more ready to accept the 
existence of his vices because these seem to be the 
cause of what disconcerts them in his’ work.” 

The progress of Mme. Marcelle Tinayre’s 
next novel, “La Route Secréte” (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy), was also checked by the war. 
She was in Paris at the moment of the 
mobilization, and of course was carried off 
her feet, as were even many of us foreigners, 
by the magnificent manner in which the 
superb youth of France swept through the 
capital to the threatened front. What she 
then saw and felt, she has described in “Le 
Départ” (Paris: Calmann Lévy). But she 
is now at Toulon, in her retreat by the séa, 
deep in her story again,— which, however, is 
to be given a turn not contemplated at first, 
as it will reflect the all-absorbing crisis 
through which Europe is passing, and which 
has struck down into this.mother’s heart in a 
peculiar way, for her seventeen-year-old boy, 
“a sculptor in embryo,” catching the univer- 
sal fever, is clamoring “to go too.” 

And it is this same calamity which contra- 
dicts the rumor that has appeared in several 
English and American literary journals that 
M. Edmond Rostand is engaged on a new 
volume of poems. “This is not the moment 
to try to court the Muses,—at least for a 
Frenchman, Even war songs should not be 
inspired now.” 

Even such a staid writer as M. Salomon 
Reinach is affected in the same way. The 
editor of the “Loeb Classical Library,” Dr. 
T. E. Page, asked me, if I chanced to see 
M. Reinach (who, it will be remembered, gave 
Mr. Loeb the idea of founding this noble eol- 
lection), to inquire when ‘they might expect 
to have the manuscript of the promised 
“Lucan.” M. Reinach’s excuse for the delay 
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was much like the remark of M. Rostand,— 


T 


“the war has prevented my getting started.” | 
Another minor preventive, but of quite an- | 


other sort, also due to the war, will interest 
American readers, as it is a fresh and rather 
striking example of the attention which Eu- 
rope pays to our position in regard to this 
conflict. M. Reinach, in the midst of his many 


other tasks, finds time to prepare a series of | 


little unbound volumes, “ Voix Américaines” 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault, 60 centimes each), 
made up of translations and analyses of the 
best contributions from American pens about 
the war appearing in our periodicals and 
newspapers. Twoof these excellent brochures 
have been issued, and a third is in press. 

Nor has the war hampered “The Loeb 
Library ” only in the matter of a delay in the 
translation of “ Pharsalia.””. Dr. Page writes 
me: ‘‘ When I retired four years ago, I was 
looking forward to rest and some indepen- 
dent work, but Mr. Loeb’s enterprise seemed 
to me so full of generosity and wisdom that 
I have attended to nothing else, except inci- 
dentally; and though at the present time, tne 
work can only be conducted imperfectly, I 
hope at any rate to see it through these trou- 
bled times”; and then, coming down to the 
more purely clerical side of the labor, he tells 
how “we have lost two secretaries who have 
enlisted, and have only partial use of a girl 
typist.” 
found him caring for his health, Mr. James 
Loeb writes: “My own experience proves 


that in troubled times such as the world is | 


now experiencing, there is no better or more 
delightful refuge than the Greek and Latin 
classics afford.” So if the war has checked 


the output of the presses for the moment, it | 


has sent some of us back to the old books that 
never grow stale; and thus we are enabled to 
escape the censure of Guizot when he says: 
“Ceux qui n’ont pas parcouru les études 
greeques et latines ne seront de toute leur vie 
que des parvenus en fait d’intelligence.” 
THEODORE STANTON. 
Paris, September 30, 1915. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 
HIGHER LEARNING AS AFFECTED BY THE WAR 


is the subject of a thoughtful article by Presi- | 
dent Thwing in the latest number of “The | 


Hibbert Journal.” Some readjustments and 
educational field, and there will be others in 
the near future; but any serious or permanent 
arrest of the advancement of learning seems 
not to be feared by the writer or by those 





other observers whom he quotes, though there 
is likely to be a loss of prestige in certain 
quarters that might be pointed out by a self- 
confident prophet surveying the university 
world. Certain studies, such as history, di- 
plomacy, and international law, will probably 
be stimulated, and it may well be that the 


| study of certain modern languages, with their 


And from Munich, where the war | 


literature, will receive a fresh impetus, per- 
haps at the expense of a certain other, or 
others, in a manner not unconnected with the 
final issue of the struggle. The compilation 
of opinions presented by Dr. Thwing is found 
by him to illustrate “several great truths,” 
and foremost among them the following: “It 
illustrates the intimacy of the ties binding 
nation to nation. These ties are not simply 
diplomatic understandings and political alli- 
ances. They are also great relationships cov- 
ering every part of the life of man. No nation 
ean say to another nation, ‘I have no need of 
thee.” The relations are the growth of gen- 
erations of struggle and of mingled fellow- 
ship and enmity. Any breaking of these ties 
throws each of these relationships out of its 
proper place. Education among them is thus 
made to suffer. Its place in the sun is thus 
obscured, its laws are broken, and its work- 
ings interrupted.” Woeful is the damage to 
the things of the higher life, as any writer on 
the topic chosen by Dr. Thwing must have 
been forced to admit; but in the very fact 
that this damage is discerned and deprecated 


lies hope for ultimate reparation, so far as 


reparation is possible. 

“THe insects’ Homer,” as Henri Fabre 
has often been called, with ascription of the 
epithet to Victor Hugo’s poetic invention, has 


| died at the age of nearly ninety-two. Provence, 


the country of Mistral, who discovered him 


_ in the obscurity and poverty that were almost 
his lifelong portion, and who procured for 


him a modest pension from the government, 
was the scene of his birth and death and the 
loving study that he devoted to the bees and 
spiders and other insects. Born of poor and 
uneducated parents, Fabre struggled with 
poverty from the beginning and was forced 
to acquire as best he could the excellent edu- 
cation in natural science that his writings 
show him to have possessed. Teaching, of the 
least attractive and poorest-paid sort, was the 
industry to which he turned for support as 


soon as he could meet its requirements. The 
changes are inevitably taking place in the | 


chair of physics at the college of Ajaccio. 
with a salary of not more than eighteen hun- 
dred franes, and, later, a similar position at 
the Lycée of Avignon, were held by him for 
a while; but his true vocation was entomolog'- 
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eal study, with occasional ventures into lit- 
erature as the poetic interpreter of the 
insects’ habits. His “‘Souvenirs Entomolo- 
giques” embrace the greater part of these 
reports from the insect world, though shorter 
studies appeared from time to time in various 
periodicals. In our own language have been 
issued a number of works under his name, | 
but compiled with some freedom by others | 
from the body of his writings. Thus he is | 
known to English readers for his “ Social Life 

in the Insect World,” “Bramble-Bees and 

Others,” “The Life and Love of the Insect,” 

“The Life of the Fly,” “The Life of, the | 
Spider,” and “The Mason-Bees.” The poetic 

and imaginative quality of his writing raises | 
him to a place high above all other author- | 
naturalists. 





How TO BE HAPPY THOUGH REJECTED (not as 
a lover, but as a writer for the magazines) | 
may be learned from an engagingly frank edi- 
torial confession to be found in “ The Unpop- 
ular Review” for the current quarter. After 
describing, probably with some exaggeration, 
his nearly uniform unsuccess for twenty years 
as a would-be contributor to magazines, and 
after admitting the worldly unwisdom of so 
lavish an expenditure of stationery and 
stamps, the editor continues: ‘‘ But the charm 
of literary ambition is in its lack of wisdom. 
One must exercise common-sense in earning 
the livelihood; in the quiet of the study, with 
fair paper and an easy pen, one may lock 
common-sense out of doors. Delightful is it, 
after a day ef compromises, to let one’s own 
notions have play. That conceit, laughed at 
by nobody, will appeal to the editor, once it is 
set down with reserve and climax. That bit 
of eloquence, debarred from the casualness of 
society, will find its way homein print. Alas, it 
too comes back to my drawer of rejections, no 
longer inspiring.” But “ Writing as a Sport” 
is the topic in hand, and so it must be remem- 
bered that “if sports had not their pains and 
hardship, they would not be sports.” The 
writer even holds that “there is a richer expe- 
rience in getting a manuscript back than in 
winning any other game. In no other game | 
may one lose so handsomely.” Writing often 
serves as a safety-valve, and the failure to 
appear in print does not much matter. “A | 
man who has confided his dearest theories to | 
an editor and promptly got them back is a 
better neighbor. He is never quite the same | 
man: he is, somehow, vastly improved.” 





Therefore it is urged upon all who have ideas | 


pressing for utterance to “write them down | 


and send them off for print ” — or, more likely, | 
for rejection. No malice lurks behind this ad- | 


| excite hostility against the stylist. 


| humor. 


vice, for, says the writer, “ rejection has stead- 
ied us and made us more thoughtful. It has 
lessened conceit, improved the temper, made 
us more kindly to the race, and turned us to 
the vital work we can do weil. And that is 
surely the test of sport.” After this the editor 
of “The Unpopular Review” ought to have 
no idle hours for lack of manuscripts to reject. 


THE POTENCY OF STYLE, in literature, is 
such that it can often so dazzle the reader as 
to make him blind to the lack of thought and 
invention behind it. Naturally no self- 
respecting person likes to find himself thus 
imposed upon, and the bare suspicion of 
fraud, however unfounded, will not seldom 
One of 
Mr. Henry James’s distinguished contempo- 
raries, himself a writer quite different in 
manner from the author of “The Golden 
Bowl,” has rather wittily though not with 
the keenest discernment remarked that Mr. 
James reminds him of an intelligent elephant 
vainly trying to pick up a pea that has rolled 
into the corner of its cage. Is it perhaps 
some lack of humor in Mr. James that makes 
it possible to say such a thing about him? 
Another stylist, of another nation, a poet and 
romancer very much in the limelight just 
now, is the author of the “ Canzone dei Dar- 
danelli,” the Italian patriot for whose cap- 
ture the Austrian government is said to have 
offered a reward of twenty thousand crowns, 
the people’s idol at whose feet they prostrate 
themselves in an ecstasy of adoration un- 
mixed with any suspicion that those feet may 
be of clay. And yet Signor d’Annunzio’s 
eritics maintain that there is nothing but 
style to anything he has written. Is it pos- 


| sible that the mere trick of words, which this 


brilliant Italian certainly possesses, can raise 


_ one to such heights of popular favor? To the 


winnowing hand of time it can safely be left 
to determine what else there is in the product 
of his pen; but even now it is clear enough 
that one who takes himself with such tremen- 


_ dous seriousness, and in so dramatic a man- 


ner, is not exactly rich in the saving grace of 


PHILOLOGICAL FRENZY, together with mania 
of a less interesting sort, seems to have pos- 
sessed that asylum inmate who astonished 


| and delighted the late editor of the Oxford 


Dictionary by sending him, first and last, be- 
tween five thousand and eight thousand quo- 
tations useful in his great work. Dr. W. C. 
Minor, the eccentric philologist in question, 
was (or perhaps we should say is) an Amer- 
ican surgeon who served in his professional 
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capacity in our Civil War, became a victim 
to periodic fits of insanity, shot a man, a 
stranger to him, in one of these fits, but was 
acquitted on the grounds of insanity, and 
was confined in the Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, where Dr. Murray, to his 
intense surprise, found him. In the preface 
to the Dictionary Dr. Minor’s services to that 
work receive due acknowledgment. In our 
own experience, si parva licet componere mag- 
nis, a certain mad philologist, a frequent 
sender of unsolicited comments and criticisms 
upon literary usages of the day, has demon- 
strated the possibility of retaining a more or 
less sane interest in scholarly pursuits after 
sanity in some other respects has departed 
and confinement in an asylum has been found 
necessary. In fact, this philological bent has 
a way of manifesting itself in all sorts of 
unlikely quarters. No less a celebrity than 
the present editor of the above-named diction- 
ary, Dr. Henry Bradley (if he will pardon 
the mention of his name in this connection), 
began life as clerk in a Sheffield hardware 
house, with the most meagre sort of school 
education behind him. Yet he rose rapidly 
to eminence in his chosen specialty, edited 


“The Academy” at one time, contributed to | 


that and other leading periodicals, thrice 


ciety, was made a Fellow of the British Acad- 


emy, and achieved many other distinctions in | 
addition to that of being chosen joint editor | 
and then editor-in-chief of the greatest dic- | 
tionary ever attempted (with success) of any | 


language. If the son of a miller and clerk 
to a hardware dealer can accomplish these 


things, who shall say that philological hon- | 


ors are not open to all competitors? 


eated to “ The Library Journal” by Mr. E. W. 
Mumford of the Penn Publishing Company. 


has deplored, in the pages of “The Atlantic 


Monthly,” what he would have us believe to be | 
a decline in the reading of good books and an | 


increasing resort to frivolous amusements, his 
Philadelphia contemporary sees unmistakable 


example, the February number of “ New York 
Libraries” reported the free library circula- 
tion of books in New York City for the decade 
ending in 1914 as nearly twelve millions in 
exeess of that for the preceding decade, and 
the Central Building alone shows a gain in 
cireulation for one year of more than a mil- 
lion, with a gain in the use of reference books 
amounting to nearly half a million. In Wis- 








consin one hundred and thirteen libraries of all 
sizes show collective gains of about seventy- 
five per cent in seven years. The city of Wash- 
ington increased its book-circulation by one 
hundred and fifty-six per cent in the last 
decade. And so on. Certainly there is little 
ground for absolute despair in the present 
trend, however wide the gap between what is 
and what ought to be in such matters. 


A LEXICOGRAPHER’S LAMENT comes to our 
attention in the reported utterance of Mr. 
F. Sturges Allen, General Editor of the 
famous dictionary that still bears the name 
of Noah Webster, who has been dead seventy- 
two years. “It’s a strange thing,” says Mr. 
Allen, with that fondness for the good old 
things of our youth that grows upon us as the 
years pass, “ how the late generations are get- 
ting away from the old language, from the 
old figures of speech. The old simplicity, 
almost poetry, of nature images is going from 
ordinary conversation. Slowly, too, it is 
going from poetry. I don’t believe the world 
to-day could produce a Spenser.” Of course 
not. Each generation speaks its own tongue, 
and the present age could no more produce 
a Spenser than his century could have given 


t ; , | birth to a Kipling. One may regret, and with 
served as President of the Philological So- | 


good reason, the carelessness, the laxity, one 
might almost say the irreverence, that are 
always threatening to make a shapeless wreck 
of our native language; but the designs of 
the wreckers never quite succeed, though they 
always attain a measure of success. A later 
remark of Mr. Allen’s shows that even he is 
by no means devoid of hope for the future. 
Asked if he did not detect signs of danger 


| “that the poetical qualities of the race are 


| being rubbed off by machinery, that the 
STATISTICS CONCERNING THE BOOK-READING | 


HABIT among our own people are communi- | 


poetical qualities may ultimately be lost,” he 
replied with both good sense and a sane op- 
timism: “Oh, bosh! The poetry of life is 


| life itself.” 
Whereas the head of the Macmillan Company | 


A QUESTIONABLE ECONOMY has begun to 
show itself in the administration of public 
libraries in England. It is true that with an 
income tax of a crown in the pound sterling, 


| and likely to go higher, tax-payers must con- 
signs of exactly contrary tendencies. For | 


tribute with diminished zeal toward the sup- 
port of the local library; but on the other 


_hand the public library provides the least 


expensive and most wholesome form of popt- 
lar entertainment that can anywhere 

found, and entertainment the people must 
have, of some sort, war taxes or no war taxes. 
At the recent meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion (of England) disclosures were made 

presaged ill for the immediate future, at 
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Jeast, of the public libraries of our British 
cousins. Current fiction is naturally the first 
to be struck off from the book-purchasing list, 
and it is feared that the more expensive of 
serious publications will follow. This latter 
retrenchment would be cause for regret, how- 
ever willingly one might consent to the other 
reduction. Some more or less disastrous 
effects from the European war debauch are 
sure to show themselves in European libra- 
ries generally, if not also in our own; for no 
smallest department of human activity seems 
wholly exempt. 


THE POETIC SERBIANS are presented in very 
attractive colors to their English allies by the 
ex-Minister from Serbia to the Court of St. 
James, Mr. Chedo Miyatovich. He asserts 
that “of all Slavonic nations the Serbians 
can legitimately claim to be the most poetical 
one. Their language is the richest and the 
most musical among all the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The late Professor Morfill, a man 
who was something of a Panslavist, repeat- 
edly said to me: ‘I wish you Serbians, as 
well as all other Slavonic nations, to join 
Russia in a political union, but I do not wish 
you to surrender your beautiful and well- 
developed language to be exchanged for the 
Russian!’ On one occasion he went even so 
far as to suggest that the future United States 
of the Slavs should adopt as their literary 
and official language the Serbian, as by far 
the finest and most musical of all the Slavonic 
tongues.” Of somewhat questionable euphony 
might seem to an outsider a language abound- 
ing in such harsh geographical names as 
the present war has made familiar to our eyes, 
though not yet to our tongues. Those inter- 
ested in the Serbs and their capabilities in lit- 
erature are referred to Mr. W. M. Petrovitch’s 
“Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians,” one 
of the books of the season, from the preface to 
which the passage above quoted is taken. 


A CONCESSION TO DELINQUENT BOOK-BORROW- 
ERs might, as a rule, encourage further delin- 
quency. On the other hand, a too rigorous 
enforcement of the rules relating to fines 
might drive an impecunious borrower away 
from the library. Let us call attention to 
what seems to be a wise exercise of discretion 
on the part of the Springfield (Mass.) libra- 
rian, who reports as follows: “A procedure in 
the case of children who have had overdue 
books and failed to pay the fees has been 
worked out satisfactorily. It seemed undesir- 
able to deprive a child of the use of the library 

use of his neglect, and yet to remit these 





fees would discourage children from paying 
them and lead to consequent carelessness in 
returning books on time. In occasional i 
stances children have been allowed to balance 
the charge by giving an equivalent of work in 
the library, but in more cases the payment of 
fines by installments has proved beneficial. At 
least one youngster was heard to announce 
that he had given up the ‘movies’ so that he 
could save the money to redeem his library 
eard.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT BRYANT. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

The warfare between facts and poetry, it has 
been said, is a conflict as irreconcilable as that 
between science and theology —of which condi- 
tion there is much evidence to be adduced. New 
items thereof perpetually and uninterruptedly ac- 
cumulate, and the mass of it is more than moun- 
tainous— it forms a world of itself. A very 
strange world, too—or so such an item as that 
contributed to THe Dian of October 14 by Miss 
Harriet Monroe would give us to believe. As this 
contribution is, moreover, in the nature of a reply 
to one of my own, entitled “Bryant and the New 
Poetry,” which previously had appeared in your 
pages, I will perhaps be allowed sufficient of your 
space, not to “ answer” it but to point out briefly, 
in justice to the illustrious name that figures so 
prominently (and to me so very strangely) in its 
context, some particulars in which it is indeed 
surprising. 

Doubtless it is a much better, a vastly more de- 
sirable thing, to be a live “ new” poet than a dead 
great one. For the living bard — or “ bardess,” as 
the case may be—can not only write “new” 
poetry, but can in addition indulge in the pleasant 
and poetical pastime of belittling if not actually 
vilifying, of misrepresenting if not deliberately 
falsifying, not only the poetry but the probity of 
the mighty dead. And the mighty dead cannot — 
perhaps rather luckily for the living little — make 
reply, save as their works, which have lived after 
them, and the records of their lives (such as are 
extant), may speak. 

Now I have not the slightest disposition to 
believe that Miss Monroe wishes to be other than 
fair in her critical estimate of Bryant — which 
we are all of us at liberty to acclaim or to repu- 
diate as our individual tastes and preferences may 
prompt. She has chosen to belittle him, that 
being, doubtless, in her opinion no more than 
his poetical pretensions deserve. Whether her 
“ placing” of his poetry is correct or not only the 
reading of that poetry can establish. It, and it 
alone, can validly speak in its own behalf to those 
who care to hear. 

But it is quite another matter when we come to 
the facts of Bryant’s life, to which Miss Monroe, 
in her communication above referred to, devotes 
considerable space, incidentally quoting from an 
editorial which previously she had contributed to 
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a portion of her remarks, as follows: 

“In that editorial I told of a publisher’s statement 
that Bryant, toward the end of his long life, used to 
sell his name, along 
the author of books which he neither wrote nor edited, 
such as ‘ Bryant’s History of the United States’ and 
‘ Bryant’s Collection of Poetry and Song,’ to such an 
extent that he was known among New York publish- 
ers as ‘the great national tone-imparter.’ . . . 

“This story always comes back to me when I make 


| 


with his venerable portrait, as | 


out in 1876, and in 1878 a third one, still agai 
enlarged. It is a copy of this edition which for 
over twenty years has held an honored place in 
my library, and turning to it I quote as follows 
from the “ Publisher’s Preface ”: 

“Shortly before his death, observing with 





gratifi- 


| eation the great popularity attained by his book and 


the growing demand for it, Mr. Bryant desired to 
thoroughly revise the work and make it still more 


| worthy of the public esteem and his own fame. . 


the detour from Fifth Avenue to see the beautiful rear | 
facade of the New York Public Library. Here a | 


throned figure of the venerable poet faces the park | 
named in his honor, and offers us his life as a high | 


inspiration to American youth. To whose memory 
was the statue erected — the poet of the Thanatopsis 
or the ‘ great national tone-imparter’? If the former, 
are we not honoring too much the man who did his 
best work at nineteen? — and if the latter, are we not 
honoring too much the man who sold out?” 


Continuing in the same strain, Miss Monroe holds 
Bryant up to ignominy as an artist who was not 
“true to his vision”; as one who “ preferred to 
lead a comfortable life and be a good journalist 
rather than a poet, and so he descended from the 
serene nobility of Thanatopsis to the puerile pieties 
of the Hymn to the Sea, The Future Life, The 
Crowded Street and many other truly orthodox 
utterances. . . Bryant was, in short, a man born 
to be a poet who sacrificed the muse, not to those 
violent enemies, the flesh and the devil, but to that 
more insidious one, the world—or, in other 
words, comfort and respectability.” With much 
more to the same effect, to which the reader can 
readily refer in your issue of October 14. 


Now these would be very damaging assertions if | 
But, as it happens, they simply are not | 


true. 
true. It was Bryant himself who wrote ‘that 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again”; and in 
the present instance, as regards him, I should like 


to hold out an assisting hand to Veracity as she | 


arises from beneath the debris where Miss Monroe 
has inhumed her. 

Who was the very vague “ publisher” who made 
the preposterous statement upon which Miss Mon- 
roe has based her still more preposterous ones? 
One would like to know,— for he should write his 
own romances instead of publishing those written 
by other people. The allegation that Bryant 
“sold his name, along with his venerable portrait, 
as the author of books which he neither wrote nor 
edited, such as ‘ Bryant’s History of the United 


States’ and ‘ Bryant’s Collection [sic] of Poetry | 


and Song’” is so gross a misstatement as to be 
absurd. By “Bryant’s Collection of Poetry and 


Song” I take it that Miss Monroe means “ The | 


Family Library of Poetry and Song, edited by 
William Cullen Bryant”; 
me that when she is making such serious charges 
concerning a work she should at least know enough 
regarding the book itself to be able to quote its 
title correctly. As for the facts about this work 
—a work so well known that it has run through 
many editions—they are as follows: 
originally issued in 1870, and at once became 
widely popular, the demand for it being so insis- 
tent that a new edition, much enlarged, was got 


and it also oceurs to | 


It was | 


The enlargement and reconstruction of this work 
entailed upon Mr. Bryant much labor, in conscientious 
and thorough revision of all material,— cancelling, 
inserting, suggesting, even copying out with his own 
hand many poems not readily attainable except from 
his private library —in short, giving the work not 
only the sanction of his widely honored name, but also 
the gemuine influence of his fine poetic sense, his 
unquestioned taste, his broad and scholarly acquain- 
tance with literature.” 

This in itself settles the question regarding 
whether Bryant really edited his “Library of 
Poetry and Song” or merely “sold out” his 
name and portrait to the publishers as an adver- 
tising asset. But beyond that we have the lengthy 
Introduction with the sub-title, “ Poets and Poetry 
of the English Language,” written and signed by 
Bryant for the original edition; as well as the 
similar preface which he also affixed to the second 
edition. 

So much for one of Miss Monroe’s allegations. 

As for that regarding the second work, “ Bryant's 
Popular History of the United States,” concerning 
which she makes, on the authority of the same 
unnamed publisher, similar charges,— it dissolves 
into thin air in the same manner when investi- 
gated. 
This history (aside from the lengthy signed his- 
torieal preface) was never claimed to have been 
written by Bryant. It was in the main the work 
of Sidney Howard Gay, but there were numerous 
collaborators, among them writers as well known 
as Edward Everett Hale, E. L. Burlingame, ete., 
ete. And the connection of Bryant with the under- 
taking was very clearly and explicitly set forth in 
the preface to the second volume in the following 
terms: 

“To the first volume of this History, as well as to 

this, it is due to say that the oldest living and most 
distinguished American scholar, whose name it bears, 
has given to every line — read in proof, before print- 
ing —the benefit of his careful criticism, his ripe 
judgment and his candid discrimination.” 
This seeond volume appeared almost coincidently 
with the death of the poet, in 1878; and as the 
two concluding volumes did not come from the 
press for some time, the final one not until 1882, 
there was absolutely no chance for any misappre- 
hension regarding Bryant’s authorship. 

These facts— and they are the unimpeachable 
ones — reveal pretty fully, I think, the grotesque 
nature of Miss Monroe’s remarks, and the totally 
unwarranted character of her allegations regard- 
ing the “man who sold out.” 

Let us now glance briefly at her further aceusa- 
tion that Brvant “saerificed the muse to the 
world, or, in other words, to comfort and respee- 
tability.” 
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Bryant was born in 1794. His father was a 
country doctor in a tiny New England village, a 
man altogether admirable but without “an eye to 
the main chance.” He was always in straitened 


. — — —<—<————— 
| ing point of his fortunes; but he had yet “a hard 


| row to hoe.” The paper was not then strongly 


cireumstances to the day of his death, and his | 


family found the most rigid economy a necessity, 


while his sons were forced to enter the struggle | 


with the world with no resources except such as 
those which the force of heredity and the best 
up-bringing that their parents found it possible 
to provide had endowed them with. William 
Cullen, as Miss Monroe truly says, “ was born a 
poet.” But he was also born a human being, with 
the necessity of food, clothes, love, and a fireside. 
He first tried the law, and drilled away at it for 
a number of years. In his own words, at a time 
when his poetic genius was clamoring for utter- 
ance (the era of “ Thanatopsis,” “To a Water- 
fowl,” “ Fairest of the Rural Maids,” “ Summer 
Wind,” “A Forest Hymn”), and 
“Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky and ocean 
To my kindled emotions was wind over flame,” 
he was being 
“ Foreed to drudge for the dregs of men 
And serawl strange words with the barbarous pen.” 


The struggle was a severe one—and it was 


complicated by his early marriage and growing | 


family. It was as impossible for a penniless New 
Englander to live by poetry alone, to say nothing 
of supporting a wife and family, in the United 


’ States of 1825 (or for many years afterward) as 


it is for a bee to gather honey from hornblende. 
“Thanatopsis ” was written in 1811, the “ Water- 
fowl” in 1815. The one waited seven years, the 
other four, for publication, finally appearing in 
1818 in the “ North American Review” (then an 
obseure literary bantling), to which Bryant’s 
father, who had found them in his son’s desk, had 
sent them without the latter’s knowledge. Their 
author received no payment for them; and when, 
three years later, their publication having caused 
him to be hailed as the first great American poet, 
he issued his first volume of verses, what was the 
result? Why, five years after its publication he 
had realized net profits, from the sales, of pre- 
cisely $14.92! 

Finally, in 1825, Bryant took a desperate step. 
He recognized that his vocation was literature, and 
that the only place in which its practice would 
yield him a livelihood was New York City; so 
there he removed, as, in his own phrase, “ a lit- 
erary adventurer.” 


established, and its value was small—so small 
that four years later he was able to buy a con- 
trolling interest in it for $2,000, which he bor- 
rowed for the purpose. This was in 1829. Eight 
years later he thought it safe to undertake the 
European tour which he had long dreamed of; 
but returned to find that mismanagement during 
his absence had been such as to force him to go 
deeply into debt to straighten out the tangle, and 
to bind himself to the wheel again—like “a 
draught horse harnessed to a drag,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

This is an outline of the manner in which 
Bryant, to quote the language of Miss Monroe, 
“ sacrificed the muse to the world” — and “sold 
out” his “name and venerable portrait” to pro- 
mote publications sailing under false colors in his 
old age. I do not offer this outline on the author- 
ity of some nameless New York publisher, but as 
attested historical fact of which the proofs are all 
of record. Unless all credible witnesses are at 
fault, if ever there was a poet whose personal 
probity was irreproachable that poet was William 
Cullen Bryant. If ever there was a poet who had 
a higher or more dignified conception of the nobil- 
ity and sacredness of poetry and the practice 
thereof or held more steadfastly to that concep- 
tion throughout his life, I have never heard of 
him. And, habituated as I have become to the 
reckless assaults which the “new” poetry makes 
upon the poetry of the past, it has been with a 
feeling not so much of surprise as of pain that I 
have found it necessary to thus come to the 
defence of one whose name and whose fame, alike 
as a poet and as a man, should be a precious heri- 
tage to all the generations of Americans who shall 
come after him. Joun L. Hervey. 

Chicago, Oct. 22, 1915. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND CITIZENSHIP. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


I wonder if the “vocation of enlightened citi- 
zenship ” and “other vocations” are really such 
extremes as Dr. Showerman suggests in his arti- 
cle published in your issue of Sept. 30. I wonder 
if the ultimate end of liberal education is only the 
production of the ideal citizen and the ideal State. 


_ It is not conceded by all intellectual experts and 


Previous to this time, as a | 


poet, he had be@n receiving the princely stipend | 


of $200 a year for contributing to the “U. S. 
Literary Gazette” not less than one hundred lines 
of poetry each month. Miss Monroe can “ figure 
it out for her herself,’ if she wishes to, as a prob- 
lem alike in poetical stimuli and domestic eeonomy. 
At the same time Bryant sold his poems, wherever 
a market offered, for two dollars apiece! 


In New York, leaving his family in the country, 


educators that the State is the final end of life, or 
that citizenship is the only aim of education. The 
fundamental principle of democracy repudiates 


| the assumption that the State is the end of 


education. 
That some business and professional men are 
handicappec by an incomplete knowledge of 


| fundamentals cannot be denied. But that the 
_ handicap is due to an incomplete liberal education 


he grubbed along as best he might, and was having | 


a bitter time of it financially, until at last chance 


“Evening Post,” which he accepted as one ship- | 
wrecked does a friendly sail. It proved the turn- | 


is an assertion not substantiated by the facts. It 
is true we have too many stenographers and 
printers and proofreaders who cannot be trusted 


_ with spelling, punctuation, and composition. It 
threw in his way an associate editorship of the | 


may be noted, however, that if these inefficient 
workers had enjoyed the benefits of vocational 
training instead of being bored by following the 
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dubiously helpful labyrinths of Latin conjugations | 


and other dead high-school inheritances, they 


would know how to spell, to punctuate, and to | 
write compositions. Had they been taught spell- | 


ing, punctuation, and composition in a vocational 
class, organized for the definite purpose of pre- 
paring them for the occupations they were to 


pursue, instead of learning these branches in the | 
dry, helpless, uninteresti method of the ordi- | 
~ vaiah’ rad | his particular work. When we have cultivated 


nary English class organized for an indefinite use 
in a still more indefinite future, there probably 


would be no occasion for this criticism. It is true | 
that we have reporters, editors, and writers who | 
use slip-shod English; it is true that many teach- | 


ers are inefficient; and that numerous lawyers, 
physicians, and other professional men need ful- 
ness and rounding. But these defects can be 


remedied only by improving vocational training, | 


not by inflating an already hazy education that 
leaves the victim of it hanging helpless in the air. 


Dr. Showerman’s article leaves the impression | 
that vocational training is not liberal or cultural. | 


It cannot be denied that some vocational training 


is based on this lamentable principle. Usually the | 
aim of cultural education is the cultivation of | 
mental power and the acquisition of knowledge. | 
A well-regulated vocational school teaching a bal- | 
It is not | 
proved that a liberal education is the only means | 
It requires as much | 
mental effort, as much hard thought, to assemble | 
a gasoline motor as to assemble the dry bones of a | 


anced curriculum can accomplish this. 
to secure mental power. 
dead language into a useless sentence or para- 
graph or composition. 


a loaf of bread, we are learning something of the 


real everyday body of useful knowledge which is | 


needed to turn the wheels of life. Vocational 


training supplemented by proper liberalizing stud- 
ies can accomplish more than a liberal education | 


so called. The refinement of intellectual and spir- 
itual temper need not be lost. The perceptions 
may be deepened, and the vision broadened, by a 


curriculum that judiciously embodies the liberaliz- | 


ing and spiritualizing elements of the old system 
with the usefulness of the new. 

After all, the day of poorly trained lawyers, 
preachers, and physicians, together with the atten- 
dant hosts in other professions, is rapidly passing. 
Yesterday, the day of liberal education, produced 
medical men whose education consisted of a year’s 
study with a country practitioner. The long- 
suffering public then beeame the victims of his 
ignorance. It was during the régime of liberal 


education that a prospective lawyer could read a | 


few law-books and pass the bar-examination. It 
was also during this régime that the preacher with 
an unspeakable theology and the questionable 


diploma of an indefinite something misnamed a | 


“eall,” undertook the elevation of morals and 
religion. The tendency and influence of the new 


education resulted in legislation that eliminated | 
_ Book with the American Naval War Code breaks 
| down in various ways. The regularly sanctioned 

Liberal education need not cppose vocational | 
training. They may be made logical codrdinates. | 


the first two, and inspired a public opinion that is 
fast exterminating the third. 


Moreover, in assembling a | 
gasoline motor, or in making a table, or in baking | 


We must preserve certain elements of both and 
discard others. Moreover, we must remember that 
the individual as well as the State must benefit 
by our system of education. On its social side, 
education aims at the preservation of the State; 
on its individual side, it aims to produce rounded 
as well as thoroughly equipped men and women. 

Let us not forget, however, that good citizenship 
is secured only when the individual is fitted to do 


mental power, broadened our vision, deepened 
our perceptions, and refined the intellectual and 
spiritual temper, we still fall short of fulfilling the 
duties of citizenship. We have hitched the horse 
only partly to the wagon. Citizenship implies 


| efficiency to fill our place in the scheme of civil 
| and social affairs,— in other words, to aecomplish 


with the skill that comes from special training, 
the work society gives us to do. To complete the 


| figure, we must hitch to the cross-piece both tugs 


that draw the wagon. The great vocation needs 
both types of learning. Onvis C. Inwim, 
Londonville, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1915. 


THE GERMAN WAR BOOK AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 


Mr. Tannenbaum’s somewhat acrimonious letter 
(in your issue of Sept. 30) on my review of “ The 
War Book of the German General Staff” (issue 
of Sept. 2) might be allowed to pass harmlessly 
into oblivion, were it not that it ignores in an 
astonishing way a point which the reviewer had 
thought would be manifest to all. Mr. Tannen- 
baum asks, “ Since when is the doctrine that neces- 
sity knows no law a German doctrine?” The 
answer is obvious: since August 4, 1914, when the 
German Chancellor proclaimed it unqualifiedly in 
the Reichstag. Speaking of the invasion of Bel- 
gium, von Bethmann-Hollweg said on that occa- 
sion: “ We are now in a state of necessity, and 
necessity knows no law.” A little reflection will 
show that the doctrine is not synonymous with 
self-defence, as your correspondent seems to as- 
sume, but is a negative and euphemistic form of 
“might makes right.” Human frailty, which is 
not confined to Germany, has made use of the plea 


| in all ages and climes to cloak injustice, but the 


reviewer is not aware that any modern state save 
the present Imperial German Government has 
ever deliberately emblazoned that device on its 
escutcheon. 

As to charges of unfairness (amd even of false- 
hood!) the reviewer would like to assure the read- 
ers of Tue D1at that the text of the War Book 
was reproduced literally in the two quotations. 
A score or more of other passages might have 
been cited with almost equal appositeness. The 
German General Staff speaks for itself in this 
book, and he who runs may read. 

For the rest it might be pointed out that Mr. 
Tannenbaum’s comparison of the German War 


usages of naval warfare differ from those of 
warfare in certain important respects, as the na- 
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ture of things requires. A careful scrutiny of the 
two passages discloses also such differences of 
expression and implication in the American state- 
ment as will render probable a difference in the 
conduct of officers and men. The American navy, 
we are fain to think, would not be guilty of a 
“Lusitania” massacre. But the real heart of the 
matter is that the tu quoque or “ you’re another” 





argument, so liberally employed by Mr. Tannen- | 
baum and other German apologists, is both ethi- | 


eally untenable and practically futile. American 


indignation at the violation of Belgium, for exam- | 


ple, not only should not but also will not be 
quenched by a reminder that America has mal- 
treated the Indians in the past. And it is well 
that this is so; if that form of argument were 
accepted as effectually silencing an opponent, all 


moral reprobation would cease and consequently | 


all moral progress would be estopped. 
Oct. 16, 1915. THE Reviews. 
DR. VIZETELLY AND DIPHTHONGS. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 





authority, and ng his voiced back nasal consonant. 
The New English Dictionary gives them each a 
single character to that end, and there is no dis- 
senting voice among phoneticians anywhere. Will 
Dr. Vizetelly explain why he uses the term “ colos- 
sal ignorance” of others in this connection? 


Chicago, Oct. 18, 1915. WALLACE RICE. 


THE AUTHOR OF “SANINE.” 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

I am surprised that the Russian author Michael 
Artzibashef (he is really an admixture of five 
races) should be regarded as a so-called “ prophet 
of pessimism,” when he distinctly says that in his 
view the outlook of any student of humanity is lia- 
ble to continual change. “Each day, each hour 
even,” he says, “ has its message for us.” 

It appears so plain to me that, while he is 


| acutely sensible of the unfortunate environment of 


May I call attention to a confusion of terms to | 
be found on pages 290-291 of Dr. Frank H. Vize- | 


telly’s “Essentials of English Speech” which 
eseaped the comment of your reviewer. 


He says: | 


“We have been told that six of the symbols in the | 
National Education Association alphabet are ‘conso- | 
nants replacing our present symbols,’ which ‘is unde- | 
sirable since the sounds to be represented are clearly | 


and adequately shown by our present letters.’ This 


is not so — our present letters do not show the diph- | 


thongal characters of ch, sh, ng, th, and zh. The 
Committee of the National Education Association 
recommended the use of ties in certain of these sym- 
bols purposely to bring out this very diphthongal 
character. 
these undesirable, even though he may have sat at 


universities of Europe, simply shows colossal igno- 
tance as regards these digraphs. Every one of the 


The amateur philologist, who declares | 


thousands of human beings, and to what appears 
to be the injustice of their fate, he is only portray- 
ing a few individuals of the millions—or billions — 
of humanity. He has also said (in “ Sanine”) that 
no one can get a right conception of life from 
books. I observe also that his erities are prone to 
mistake the sentiments he attributes to the passing 
emotions of his characters for his own opinions and 
beliefs, which is deplorable; and the liability to 
such misconstruction is accentuated in the transla- 
tion of his writings. 

It is gratifying, however, to find his American 
erities as a unit in recognizing the fact that he is 
essentially clean-minded. The character of Sanine, 
though a puzzle to some of the critics, is intended 
to show that no man can be sure of himself in the 
toils of temptation. And here he also presents one 
of the awful facts in life,— the paralyzing power of 


| a dominant will, call it hypnotism, mesmerism, or 
the feet of the great professors of languages in the | 


great dictionaries has decided that the sound of these | 


letters is diphthongal.” 


Dr. Vizetelly then goes on to quote from’ the 
late Dr. William T. Harris to the effect that ch is 
diphthongal, “a combination of t and sh.” This, 
of course, is true, and it is a fact which the 
N. E. A. alphabet does not in the least bring out 
by tying a c and an h together in a digraph. But 
what can Dr. Vizetelly mean when he ealls sh, ng, 
th, and zh diphthongal, and says that “every one 
of the great dictionaries ” has so decided ? 


On the contrary, there is no dictionary in En- | 


glish, no authoritative phonetic statement in or 
out of a dictionary, which has not decided the 


reverse,— that is, that the four sounds men- | 


tioned (really five, since th stands for two differ- 
ent consonants) are monophthongs. Selecting the 
one consonantal diphthong out of the group of 
five (or six), and quoting Dr. Harris to prove that 

18 & consonantal diphthong, does not prove 
anything regarding the others, which are single 
sounds, sh the voiceless and zh the voiced open 
point teeth consonants of Mr. Sweet,—th as in 
thin” the voiceless, and th as in “then” the 
Yoieed open blade point consonants of the same 





what you please. 

Some things that I have not seen commented 
upon (or only very lightly touched) are his admira- 
ble restraint and his remarkable gift of word paint- 
ing. He has told of his grief at not being able to 
devote his life to painting upon canvas; but he 
possesses the great gift of handling words as col- 
ors, and his books are worth reading for this alone. 
We also observe his extreme sensitiveness to sounds 
and odors, his love of music, and his response to the 
tones of the speaking voice. Not the slightest sigh 
of the breeze or tremor of the leaves escapes him. 


Chicago, Oct. 20, 1915. 4 Som. 


A PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. 


(To the Editor of Tue Dru.) 


There are in the United States so many admir- 
ers of Mr. Stephen Phillips that I hope you will 
allow me through your columns to ask them to 
communicate with me, the publisher of “The 
Poetry Review ” (of which Mr. Phillips is editor), 
with a view to joining in a practical expression of 
recognition and appreciation of his genius. 

Erskine MacDonatp. 
16 Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, . 
London, W.C., England. 
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The Hew Books. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PUBLISHER AND 
MAN OF ACTION.* 





The activities of Mr. George Haven Put- 
nam have been so multifarious that it is diffi- 
cult to pick out the central strand of his life. 
As a publisher, as a sort of unofficial agent 


to preserve the intellectual comity of England | 
and the United States, as a worker for Civic | q 


Reform, as Secretary of the International 


Copyright League, he has done a full stint of | 


work, and may be said to be coming home 
to-day, “ bringing his sheaves with him.” 
The first instalment of Mr. Putnam’s auto- 
biography, published early last year under 
the title “Memories of My Youth,” brought 
the narrative of the author's life to the com- 
pletion of his twenty-first year and the close 
of the Civil War. The volume now published, 


“Memories of a Publisher,” deals with the | 


ensuing half century of time. It is mainly a 
bundle of little essays—sketches in biog- 


raphy of some of the remarkable personalities | 


with whom the author has come into contact. 


“Hands across the sea” has been one of | 


the mottoes of Mr. Putnam's life, and some 
of the pleasantest chapters of his book are 
what might be termed a cross-section of the 


intellectual life of England as represented at 


the great universities. Many of the digni- 
taries and scholars of Oxford and Cambridge 
are the subjects of illuminating sketches. 
The dons seem to have put off their donnish- 
ness in Mr. Putnam’s company, and become 
really human. In this connection, it may be 
noted that he has repaid his hosts by a strong 
advocacy of their cause in the present crisis. 
In the appendix to this book are collected the 
strong letters he has written to the public 


prints about the causes and conduct of the | 


war. In particular he has repudiated, most 
earnestly, any possible parallel between the 
acts of the Union army and the German 
atrocities in Belgium. 

We fancy that Mr. Putnam's preference is 
rather for action and men of affairs than for 
thought and purely literary people. His own 
first choice of a profession was forestry, and 
he gave three years of his early life to soldier- 
ing. It is natural, therefore, that the tree 


should take the inclination of the twig. He | 
has always been associated with fighters and | 


reformers in public affairs, and indeed puts 


forth a claim to having been the original | 
“mugwump.” There is much intimate report | 





* Memoares of A Pustisuern. By George Haven 
Litt.D. With portrait. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 


in these pages of Carl Schurz, Grover Cleve. 
land, William H. Baldwin, Henry Villard, 
| Roger A. Pryor, Joseph H. Choate, and many 

_ other leaders of opinion. 

_ Mr. Putnam’s prose is always easy and 
limpid, and sometimes sparkling. Here is a 
passage describing the launching of a cele. 

| brated leviathan of fiction : 


“One afternoon, some time in the winter of 
1880, just as I was preparing to close my desk, a 
young lady and her father came in, the latter bur- 
ened with an enormous package of manuscript. 
The daughter was about twenty, and admitted that 
this was her first attempt at literary production. 
The father did most of the talking, but his state- 
ment that the story that his daughter had pro- 
duced was certain to attract widespread attention 
was a word that is listened to so often in a pub- 
lishing office that it did not impress me very 
seriously. I could only dismiss my callers with 
the word that the manuscript would receive eare- 
ful attention. The great amount of the material, 
the admitted inexperience of the author, even the 
detail that the seript had been written, not in ink 
| but in pencil and on yellow instead of white 
| sheets, gave a pretty strong impression against the 
probability that the story possessed any publish- 
ing importance. I put a few of the first chapters 
| into my bag and began the reading rather late in 
the evening when I had gotten through with other 
matters. I found myself annoyed, notwithstand- 
ing the troublesome strain on my eyes from the 
pencil seript, that I had not brought home more 
chapters. The old man was right in his contention 
that the manuseript would attract at once the 
attention of the reader, for the book was the 
famous ‘Leavenworth Case, and the wurder, 
the solution of which constitutes the problem of 
the story, oceurs in the second chapter. The narra- 
tive was absorbing, but its exceptional compass 
made it difficult, if not impossible, to manage on 
ordinary publishing lines. As first written ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case’ contained about 200,000 words. 
In arranging for another call from the father and 
daughter, I expressed my cordial interest and at 
the same time pointed out the difficulty from a 
business point of view in the management of such 
an elephant of a romance. With a good deal of 
protest Miss Green accepted the task of elimi- 
nating certain portions of the narrative, but it 
was as if she had undertaken to eut up a baby. 
Twice did the manuscript go back for curtailment, 
but as finally printed the volume still contained 
160,000 words.” 

There is less in Mr. Putnam’s book about 
the publishing enterprises of his firm than 
might be expected. Considerable space 18 
devoted to an account of the publication of 
the series of “ Writings of the Fathers of the 
_ Republic,” which may fairly be called among 
the major undertakings of the kind in this 
country. It covers the writings of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, Monroe, 
Samuel Adams, George Mason, Thomas Paine, 
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and Lincoln. Later the firm published the 
“International Series,” the “International 
Science Series,” the “Story of the Nations” 
series, and the “Heroes of the Nations” series. 

Mr. Putnam has issued a fair shelf-full of 
books of his own. In 1893 he brought out 
“Authors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times,” a work which, though based on Ger- 
man scholarship, is valuable because it covers 
ground hardly touched upon in English. 
Later, he added a study of “Books and 
Their Makers in the Middle Ages,” which is 
largely an investigation as to how far the 
Church, with its two sets of Indexes, Pro- 
hibitory and Expurgatory, interfered with 
authorship and publication in Europe. In 
1909 there appeared from his pen a biograph- 
ical study of Lincoln. An illustrated frivol- 
ity entitled “ The Gingerbread Man” has had 
something of a popular success. The memoir 
of his father and the two volumes of his own 


“Memories” complete the tale of Mr. Put- | 


nam’s contributions to literature. 


We have left to the last what many people 
will consider Mr. Putnam’s most important | 


service. He inherited from his father the 
interest in and the lion’s share of the work of 
furthering International Copyright. The 
two of them seem to have borne the brunt ef 
the fight for this important reform. As he 
points out, the wrongs were not all on one 
side. English publishers were just as free in 
“ conveyin g ” 


ing with English publications,—only they 
did not want so much. ‘The whole question 


illogical basis. If any property at all is 
sacred it would seem to be those estates that 
writers conjure up out of their own minds. 
However, for the considerable protection thus 
far secured, authors both in this country and 
abroad owe much to the self-sacrificing labors 
of Mr. Putnam and his associates. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








THE MAKING OF AMERICA.* 


Each year brings forth a constantly in- 
creasing number of special studies in the 
field of American history. These investiga- 
tions, some of which are exceedingly careful 
monographs confined to limited periods, add 
to the general knowledge of the subject and 
consequently modify the views of students. 


or THE UNrrep STATEs. 





Democracy, by A 
sien and Confiet. William E. Dodd; WN. 
Frederic L. ee With \ cae. a. , ot tony 











It is therefore desirable that these revised 
judgments and newly discovered facts should, 
at more or less regular intervals, be gath- 
ered, sifted, weighed, and woven into a re- 
statement of what may be, in essence, an old 
story. For this reason the authors of the 
“Riverside History of the United States” 
have undertaken “to describe in proper pro- 
portions and with due emphasis. . the 
forces, influences, and masterful personali- 
ties which have made the country what it is.” 
This is no small task which they have at- 
tempted, for the growth of the American 
people cannot be treated as the simple and 
steady development of a nation, the various 
parts of which have been in harmonious 
accord as to ideals—political, social, eco- 


| nomic, or intellectual—and the methods of 
| realizing them. On the contrary, this growth 
_has been an unsteady one, because sectional 


prejudices have been slow in giving way to 
national sentiment. 

Professor Becker, who contributes the vol- 
ume on “The Beginnings of the American 
People,” writes from the viewpoint of the 


| student of European history, and for this 


reason his work is of more than passing 


| interest. He sees the colonies as parts of the 
| European system. His thorough understand- 


ing of European political affairs, of social 


| conditions and ideals, and particularly of the 
_ economic theory of the age, enables him to set 
anything they wanted from | 
American writers as our pirates were in deal- | 


forth in a remarkably clear and compact, but 
at the same time exceedingly entertaining 


| way, the narrative of the three hundred 
| years with which he deals. 
of copyright is still on an unsubstantial and | 


Generally the works on American colonial 
history which come to the hand of the average 
reader lack this broader interpretation which 
is so essential to the proper understanding of 
the period. It is true that the facts pertain- 
ing to the founding of the colonies, their 
growth, and the development of their insti- 


| tutional life are known, as are the incidents 
_ connected with the French occupation of and 
| expulsion from America. So, too, are the 


issues which developed in the last half of the 


_ eighteenth century, and which ended in the 


severing of our connections with the mother- 
country. But they are known from the 
standpoint of the American colonist. It is by 
no means damaging to one’s Americanism to 
examine the problems of this period from the 
standpoint of the British imperialists whom 
circumstances forced into the position of 
empire-builders. Viewing questions of pol- 
icy, as they did, in this light, it is ms 
to assume that their views 

breadth those of many of the colonial leadebe 
of the day, who, hampered by local pre- 
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judices, drifted toward provincialism and 
particularism. 

Professor Becker shows clearly that eco- 
nomic theory was at the bottom of the earlier 


colonial policy of England, as well as the | 
later imperialistic policy. The cardinal doc- | 
trine of the age was that to be politically | 


independent a nation must be self-sufficing. 
In the nation dependent upon rivals for the 
necessities, not only the prosperity of the 
trading class was threatened, but the very 
life of the nation itself. When the English 
merchants, in the age of Elizabeth, began to 
bewail the lack of markets, the chartered 
trading and colonizing companies came into 
existence. 
upon foreign countries for various commodi- 
ties, coupled with the decline of the English 
export trade, gave rise to the colonizing move- 
ment. Other influences contributed to the 
founding of the English plantations in Amer- 
ica, but economic causes were of primary 
importance. 

As the colonies grew in commercial and polit- 
ical importance, the English statesmen came 
to feel more and more strongly that these na- 
tional investments should be made paying 
ones. They determined to regulate the com- 
mercial and political activities of these small 
states, not with any idea of limiting their 
growth or prosperity, but because they be- 
lieved that through regulation the greatest 
good would result to the greatest number of 
English subjects. Thus the numerous regu- 
lating acts passed prior to 1765 were attempts 
to foster the commerce and industries of the 


whole nation at the expense of foreign coun- | 


tries, and to develop colonial industry along 
lines which would not come into competition 
with English industry. 

The overthrow of France in the New World 
brought some weighty problems to England. 


torial extent, but in territorial extent only; 
for it lacked all the administrative machinery 
necessary for the consolidation and control 
of a political organism so vast. 


of regulating the internal and external rela- 
tions of this empire were of necessity experi- 
mental in character, and were certain to meet 
with opposition wherever imperial interests 


ran counter to those of the small and widely | 
scattered political units which heretofore had | 
managed their own affairs according to their | 
To assure a more perfect | 
union, the political system must be over- | 
hauled, and any such reorganization would | 
of necessity tend to limit the chartered rights 
of the American plantations. Any reorgani- | 


own inclinations. 


So it appears that the dependence | 


The attempts | 
to create an administrative system capabie | 


zation of the commercial system — something 
which was demanded by the powerful mer. 
chant class now so important in English 
affairs—was certain to interfere with the 
profits of the commercia! class in the colonies, 
The enlargement of territorial holdings 
meant a decided increase in the size of the 
-army; the reorganization of the administra- 
tive machinery meant the creation of numer- 
ous offices. The increased operating expenses 
could be met only by heavier taxation, a part 
of which the colonies would be expected to 
bear. 

Upon these points of imperial policy was 
based the opposition to the mother-country. 
One can scarcely deny that from a legal point 
of view the English statesmen had right upon 
their side. Lack of tact, however, and a 
stubborn disregard for the prejudices of the 
provincials, turned passive resistance into a 
revolt which rent asunder the imperial state 


_ the English lords were trying so earnestly to 


mould into an indestructible unit. 

It is not to be wondered at that the mother- 
country could not win the undivided support 
of the American colonies for her imperialistic 
policy. The colonies had difficulties in agree- 
ing among themselves on any subject. When 
it was scarcely possible for Puritan, Angli- 
ean, Calvinist, Quaker, and Catholie to live 
together in peace in this age of rancorous 
religious prejudice, it was highly improbable 
that these elements would gather themselves 


_ together into a single state without a decided 


struggle. Moreover, the geographical environ- 
ments of these groups were such as would 
intensify rather than diminish the prejudices 
of each, since economic differences, so power- 
ful in influencing the formation of political 
beliefs, were bound to develop. So it was 
that physiographic conditions, together with 


| certain definite religious and political beliefs, 
The latter country became an empire in terri- | 
| unit in colonial New England which differed 


developed a political, social, and economic 


radically from the unit developed in Vir- 
ginia. Communication, except by sea, was 
well-nigh impossible; and each colony, devel- 
oping along its own lines, nursing its own 


| prejudices, and exalting its own ideals, strove 


to become sufficient unto itself. Commerce, 
the great agency for the widening of men’s 
minds, had little opportunity to exert its 
powerful influence upon these isolated bodies 
politie of seventeenth century America. 

In the course of events, a common danger 
from without compelled the colonies to bury 
their differences long enough to win inde- 
pendence and a place among the nations 
the earth. The treatment which Professor 
Becker accords to the Revolution is not the 
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one generally set forth for American readers. 
It is impossible not to receive the impression 
that even the few successes gained by the 
poorly organized colonial armies in the early 
years of the war were due not so much to the 
patriotism of the American people as to the 
studied inactivity of the British generals. 
“The ministers [of England] had doubtless 
thought that the policy of conducting the war with 
the olive branch and the sword in either hand 
would prove successful. Certainly Howe had so 
interpreted his instructions. He had fought only 
when it was necessary to fight; easily accom- 
plished everything he seriously attempted; never 
pressed an advantage; had supposed that by oecu- 


pying the principal cities, affording protection to | 


the loyal, and by moderation winning the luke- 
warm, the flame of rebellion would burn low for 
want of fuel and in good time quite flicker out.” 
As it was, the colonial army looked with con- 
tempt upon a government which could 
neither feed nor clothe its soldiers; Congress 
criticized the army for weakness, and feared 
it when it threatened to usurp congressional 
powers. The states wanted to control their 
own troops and direct their activities; fur- 


leave their quotas unfilled. Here and there 


a fortunate victory aided the cause of the | 


colonies; the French alliance gave new life 
to a weakened resistance; but most of all the 
steadfastness of purpose displayed by Wash- 
ington brought success to the American cause. 
Professor Becker’s narrative thus differs in 
several essentials from the version usually 
accepted. 

The second volume of the set, “ Union and 
Democracy,” by Professor Johnson, covers the 
period from 1783 to 1828. The writer treats 
first the commercial, financial, and political 
troubles of that unfortunate experiment in 
government, the Confederation. 
tion of the Constjtution, the organization of 
the new national government, and the steps 
by which this government sought to establish 
its authority over the states, are portrayed in 
the orthodox way. The period is interesting 
and complex; and aithough the term “ criti- 
eal period” is pretty generally applied to 
that of the Confederation, the years imme- 
diately following the adoption of the Consti- 
tution may also lay claim to an importance 
searcely less great. Particularism was strong, 
respect for the national government was slow 
of growth; party loyalty and factional ani- 
mosity often obscured the goal toward which 
the nation moved. The constant and strenu- 
ous effort to establish itself as a nation, to 
Protect its subjects, to maintain its rights, 
and at the same time to avoid being drawn 
mto the general European war which was 








The forma- | 





raging, laid heavy burdens upon those who 
guided the destinies of the new American 
State. The unrest of these years was in- 
creased by the fact that the parties, divided 
as they were over the interpretation of the 
Constitution as to the relative powers of the 


| states and the national government, were also 


clearly in opposition as to the attitude which 
America should assume toward the warring 


| powers. 


Still another line of development — the 
occupation of the West—served to compli- 
eate the situation. Professor Johnson points 


| out that the “ greatest obstacle in the path of 


the people of the United States in their strug- 
gle towards national life was the vastness of 
the territory which they occupied.” The 
occupation of the trans-Alleghany country 
was one of the tremendous movements of 
the period. This was accomplished in the 
face of the most serious opposition, not only 
upon the part of the Indians, but of the 
European nations as well, since each of these 


| hoped by diplomatic intrigues among them- 


selves, with the Indians, and with the settlers 


thermore, they tried to dodge taxes and to | in the West, to establish themselves in the 


Mississippi Valley, and thereby rob the 
American people of the fruits of the late war. 
This diplomatic contest for the possession of 
the West is one of the most fascinating and 
complex studies in our history. 

With the occupation of the West, which 
was accomplished with astonishing rapidity 
by the pioneers, a distinctly sectional feeling 
developed. The antagonism of the back- 
country farmer of colonial Virginia toward 
the planter of the tide-water country — 
which in itself was really class antagonism 
based upon differences in wealth, social posi- 
tion, and political importance — appeared 
again in the opposition of the young, provin- 
cial, trans-Alleghany West to the older and 
more conservative East. 

The West came into political power in 
1811. Urged on by the hatred borne by the 
western men for the English, whom they 
held responsible for most of the Indian trou- 
bles along the frontier, it carried the nation 
into the second war with England. As far 
as land operations were concerned, this war 
had. little in it to which the American could 
“point with pride.” One lesson was not lost 
on Madison, who, in a special message to Con- 
gress in 1815, wrote: 

“ Experience has taught us that neither the paci- 
fie dispositions of the American people nor the 
pacific character of their political institutions, can 
altogether exempt them from that strife which 
appears, beyond the ordinary lot of nations, to be 
incident to the actual period of the world; and 
the same faithful monitor demonstrates that a cer- 
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tain degree of preparation for war is not only 
indispensable to avert disaster in the onset, but 


affords also the best security for the continuance | 


of peace.” 


The influence of the war was beneficial, 


however. 
close dependence upon Europe, and a favor- 
able peace laid the foundations for the settle- 
ment of our differences with Great Britain. 
There developed, also, a national conscious- 
ness which drew attention to such internal 
problems as the tariff, the bank, internal 
improvements, and the extension of slavery. 
During these years, too, came several of the 
remarkable decisions of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, by which the doctrine of Federal 
supremacy over the states was first given 
definite legal form. 

The triumph of American democracy came 
with the election of Jackson. The period 


The nation was released from its | 


from Jackson to Lincoln, during which the | 


nation wrestled with the most important 
problems it had been called upon so far to 
solve, has always been one of deep interest. 
The volume covering this period of “ Expan- 
sion and Conflict” has the additional attrac- 
tion of being written by a Southerner. Pro- 
fessor Dodd works upon the assumption that, 
except in extent of territory which they oecu- 
pied, the American people did not form a 
nation until after the close of the Civil War. 
The assumption seems well founded, since sec- 


tional interests undoubtedly were uppermost | 


in the thoughts of all save a few of the most 
broad-minded leaders. 


In this unsettled period the sectional feel- 


ing which had existed between the Atlantic | 


states and those beyond the Alleghanies was 
submerged in a sectionalism much more vio- 
lent in character, which was determined along 
lines of latitude instead of longitude. The 
North was a land of towns and small farms; 
the South a land of plantations, where the 


problem from vue very beginning of the plan- | 


tation system had been that of labor. 
Through the introduction of negro slavery, a 
solution had been reached at an early date. 
As long as the slave communities had been 
confined to the Atlantic Plain, the question 
of the extension of slavery had not been 
one of great political significance. With the 
expansion of the slave power, coming after 
the War of 1812 as the result of the rapid 
increase in the production of cotton and 
tobacco, the opponents of the institution be- 
came alarmed, and the question grew rapidly 
in importance until it came to over-shadow 
and finally to obscure all others. Very natu- 
rally the Southern leaders felt that the eco- 
nomie life of the South was dependent 


for political supremacy, and consequently it 
was but a question of time until the several 
branches of the national government would 
fall into the hands of those hostile to negro 
servitude. This could mean only one thing: 
slavery would be declared illegal, and the 
economic structure of the South would be 
ruined. 

Southern leaders saw two possible ways 
through which the situation might be con- 
trolled. In the first place, the doctrine of 
strict construction of the Constitution must 
be rigidly adhered to, and developed still 
further. This was done most skilfully by the 
powerful mind of Calhoun; and out of the 
older doctrine grew the States Rights doe- 
trine, under which slavery in the common- 
wealths seemed safe. In the second place, the 
South must keep her representation in the 
Senate equal to that of the North, which was 
certain to gain control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This could be accomplished by the 
extension of slavery into the territories, in the 
hope that when new commonwealths came to 
seek admission to the Union they would come 
with constitutions legalizing slavery. The 
vigorous opposition of the North to this pol- 
icy led the sections into a series of violent 
controversies which could not be disposed of 
by compromises. The fact that the territory 
left open by the Missouri Compromise to the 


| peaceful extension of slavery was decidedly 


limited in extent undoubtedly influenced the 
nation’s policy of expansion which prevailed 
in the forties. 

This storm and stress period, when the 
South fought hard for the extension of its 
power and the protection of its economic and 
social organization, Professor Dodd treats 
from the standpoint of the historian, not the 
partisan. In addition to a clear sketch of 
the political events of the time, he has found 
space to give us a glimpse of the economic 
and social background so necessary to the 
proper interpretation of these years of un- 
rest. The great personalities under whose 
leadership the sentiment of either section 
erystallized are briefly characterized, the 
greater emphasis being laid, very properly, 
upon the influence each exerted in moulding 
the political thought of the time. The chap- 
ters on “The Militant South,” “The Aboli- 
tionists” and “American Culture” will attract 
attention, as will those on the war itself. 

The period from the close of the Civil War 
to the present time, which Professor Paxson 
covers in “The New Nation,” is, from the 
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standpoint of the average college student at 
least, the “ Dark Ages” of American history. 
Still it is a period of very decided interest. 
During the years of Reconstruction, states- 
men and politicians alike wrestled with the 
problem of the status of the seceded common- 
wealths. An undignified struggle went on be- 
tween the legislative and executive branches 
of the government, neither party being cer- 





| 


tain of its constitutional ground in the mat- | 


ter. In the meantime the South suffered 


ruined what remained of its civilization, 
wasted its scanty resources, fastened upon it 
the rule of an inferior race, and delayed for 


Probably the most interesting part of the 
volume is that dealing with the economic, 
social, and political reorganization of the na- 
tion which shows itself in the widespread 
unrest of recent years. New parties have 
been formed to protest against the reaction- 
ary tendencies of the older political organiza- 
tions, and are demanding radical changes in 
the administrative system. A conflict is in 
progress to compel “big business” to con- 


| form to the laws of the land. The restraining 
under the rule of the carpet-bagger, which | 


influence which the judiciary has exercised 


| over state legislatures in their battles with 


years the efforts of the planter to rebuild his | 
wrecked economic system. In the end, it was | 


the mysterious Ku Klux Klan and the | 


Knights of the White Camellia, whose ghostly 
riders struck terror into the hearts of the 


dusky politicians and rid the South of the | 


hated political adventurers. 

During the quarter century after the war 
the trans-Missouri West was occupied. These 
are the times of the cattlemen of the Great 
Plains; of the miners of the Black Hills and 





Colorado; of Red Cloud, Black Kettle, Crazy | 
Horse, and Chief Joseph; of Custer, Fetter- | 


man, and Crook. Whoever loves the romance 
of the frontier will find something here to 
interest him. During these years the trans- 


continental railroads bridged the American | 


Desert, brought about the disappearance of 
the frontier, and relegated the picturesque 
cowboy to the pages of fiction. 


Our foreign relations during the period 


the railroads has brought this branch of our 
government under closer scrutiny than ever 
before. There is an undoubted sentiment 
against the so-called legislation by the judi- 
ciary. Labor has organized to protect itself, 
and is making earnest demands for social and 
economic justice; the Far West is insisting 
that its interests be given consideration; the 
representatives of various powerful indus- 
tries are urging the national legislature to 
frame tariff bills consistent with the desires 
of each. The people have awakened to the 
value of the nation’s natural resources, and 
earnestly oppose that school of capitalists 
which supports the doctrine “that all natural 
resources of the country should be trans- 
ferred to private hands as speedily as possi- 


_ ble, at a nominal charge, or no charge at all.” 


| 
| 
| 


are also of much importance. For years after | : resel 
| them in an orderly way, together with inter- 


the close of the war there was a decided ten- 


deney toward expansion, as is evidenced by | 
the purchase of Alaska and the attempts to | 
| Professor Paxson has made a contribution 
Domingo. The settlement of the Alabama | 
Claims, the Venezuelan question, and our | 
several boundary controversies indicate the | 
i | period. 


obtain the Danish West Indies and San 


beginning of an era of cordial relations with 
the other great English-speaking people. Our 


relations with Spain grew more and more | 
strained through these years, until at last we | 


became involved in a war with that nation 
and emerged from it a world power. Pro- 


certain to attract attention, since it differs 
radically from the popular accounts usually 
. Mecepted. To him it appears that Spain was 
not entirely to blame for the situation which 
developed; that the Spanish nation made 


struggle which diplomacy might have averted. 


| ject than to him who has none. 
ment of the social and intellectual phases, 
fessor Paxson’s treatment of this event is | 


Many thousands of government documents, 
monographs, and editorials have appeared 
treating these questions from every conceiv- 
able point of view, and each colored by the 
sympathies of the writer. By gathering the 
facts which are important, and presenting 


pretations which are clear cut and consistent 
with the principles of sound scholarship, 


which will be appreciated by those who 
attempt to grasp the significant things in the 
development of this exceedingly interesting 


The “Riverside History” is a good one, 
but it will be found more serviceable to the 
reader who has some groundwork in the sub- 
The treat- 


although brief, is worth while. In some 


| eases, however, it may call forth comments 
| which are not entirely sympathetic. An 


abundance of really good maps will be an 
invaluable aid to the reader, as will also be 


_ the short bibliographies found at the close of 

y every concession which could reason- | 
ably be expected of it; and finally that the | 
yellow” newspapers forced America into a _ 


the several chapters. As a piece of book- 
making the series could searcely be improved 
upon. 

Wrusam V. Poouey. 
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DANTE IN A NEW TRANSLATION.* 


A new translation of an old classic must 
expect the keenest criticism, unless it be put 
forth under private imprint and confessedly 


as solace or pastime of the translator. Such, | 


however, is not the case with Professor John- 


son’s rendering of “The Divine Comedy.” | 


Emanating from one university and endorsed 
by another, it challenges comparison with the 
already existing translations, and should show 
superiority to most or all of its predecessors. 
This new translator aims especially at “ mod- 
ern English,” at “ rhythmical qualities pleas- 
ing to the English ear,” while holding to a 
line-for-line version and giving consideration 
to Dante’s words even so far as their place in 
the sentence. At the same time, he stands for 
the claim and obligation of the translation to 
be “a work of art.” Yet he alters the femi- 
nine endings of the original to masculine,— 
thus, in the absence of rhyme, giving blank 
verse. 

It will be seen that the translator begins 
with certain inconsistencies in his programme. 
A reverence for the original which insists on 
retaining words in their place in the sentence 
is hardly reconciled with the license to alter 
the rhyme-plan and the metre of the master. 
Nor has the former adherence to the original 
as good grounds as could be urged for a close 
following of the verse form. In fact, it has 
very poor grounds, and is altogether imprac- 
ticable as a working rule. 
must have forgotten it before he proceeded 
very far, for the lines in which the rule is 
violated are more numerous than those in 
which it is followed. 

The best that may be said of this new ver- 
sion is that it contains not infrequent pas- 
sages combining great dignity and great 
simplicity. 
II., may serve as an example of the best: 

“O ye, who in a very little bark, 
Eager to listen, have been following 
Behind my ship that singing makes its way, 
Turn back to look again upon your shores; 
Put you not out to sea, lest it befall 
That, losing me, ye should remain astray. 
The water which I take was never sailed; 
Minerva breathes, Apollo is my guide, 
And Muses nine point out to me the Bears.” 
Or this, from Canto IX. of the Purgatory: 
“Tt was the hour before the dawn, when first 
The swallow sings her melancholy lays, 
Perchance in memory of former woes, 
And when our mind is more a wanderer 
From flesh, and less held captive to our thought, 
And in its visions is almost divine.” 


*Tue Drvine Comepy. 





Professor Johnson | 


The following, from Paradise | 


Translated by Henry Johnson. | 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 





| One could find many passages of from five to 
| ten lines each in which the style is as straight- 
forward and the rhythm as good. But one 
_ should not have to seek for them; they are 
| what one has a right to expect. 

Unfortunately, the challenges of the under. 
taking seem to be rather recklessly met, and the 
promises of the preface are not kept. Clarity 
and simplicity are often far from our path 
in this version. Vocabulary and idiom are not 
always modern. Obscurity and awkwardness 
mar many passages. Worst of all, the versi- 
fication is painfully imperfect,—a constant 
stumbling-block to distract attention from 
form and thought. Rhythm and clarity suffer 
alike in such a rendering as this (Inferno, 
I., 8-9): 

“ But yet, to treat of the good that I found there, 

I speak of other things that there I found.” 

It is not sufficient to urge that the original 
is sometimes obscure. The translator should 
see clearly and make clear, especially when 
he abstains from any and all notes. So in 
Paradise I., 76-77: 
“ When the revolving, which Thou longed-for 
makest 

Eternal, drew my thought into itself.” 
These are merely examples of numerous sim- 
ilar passages which might be cited. 

Not obscurity but mere awkwardness of 
expression is the fault with the following 
(Inferno IV., 1) : 

“ The deep sleep in my head was broken off 

By heavy thundering.” 
We understand at the end of the sentence 
that thunder roused him from sleep. But 
certainly the first image from the chief ex- 
pression is of a sharp instrument “ broken 
off” in the man’s head. 

A long list of constructions which are 
neither “modern English” nor manifesta- 
tions of “the strength and beauty of our own 
language” could be cited; but the following 
may serve as typical: 

“ Like one who listens to some great deceit 
That has been done him, and resents it sore,” 
Inferno VIIL., 22-23. 
| “San Leo can be reached . 
With only feet, but here one needs to fly,” 
Purg. IV., 27. 
| “ Moving his look only along his thigh,” 
" ’ , Pure. IV., 113. 
“ But the deep wounds from which 
Came forth the blood, in which I had my seat,” 
Purg. V., 73-4. 
| (No, reader, he was not sitting in a pool of 
| blood.) « Boal 
| ‘Who for the valley were not seen without,” 
| Purg. VIL, 84. 
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“They both from Mary’s bosom have come down,” 
Purg. VIIL., 37, 
“No salutation fair from each to each 
was silent,” Purg. YIIL., 56, 
(Meaning, “was lacking.”) 
“So much of wax 

As to the enameled summit is required ” 

Purg. VIIL., 114. 

“T craved the mercy of his opening,” 

Purg. IX., 110, 
(Meaning, “I begged him to open it.”) 

The fact that Longfellow used several of 
these too literal and awkward translations will 
searcely make them more acceptable in a later 
work. 

In addition to the stiffness of style, there is 
a considerable archaic vocabulary, puzzling 
to the modern reader. The rendering “St. 
Lawrence” for “San Lorenzo” takes us quite 
unnecessarily far from Italy. Is it good 
English to speak of an “ Empress over many 
languages” when “races” is meant? Is it 
permissible to locate “mosques” in the city 
of Dis? Consider in the following the sense 
of “thrust” and “gall” (Parad. IV., 27-29) : 
“These are the questions that upon thy will 

Thrust equally, and therefore I will first 
Treat of the one that has the more of gall.” 
Or of “seat” in this (Parad. III., 82) : 
“So that as we exist from seat to seat 
Throughout this realm.” 
Or of this expression (Parad. II., 77) : 
“As a body 
Divides the fat and lean.” 
_A curious judgment has led to the transla- 
tion, in a supplement, of all the Latin phrases 
in the text, such as suo loco, in exitu Israel de 
Egypto, miserere, Te Deum laudamus, Agnus 
Dei, ete. Since all other annotations are dis- 
pensed with, it would seem as though the 
reader of “The Divine Comedy” could be 
trusted to cope with such small Latin, almost 
all of it being familiar in the Bible and the 
church service. 

If it was hoped that this translation was to 
be read for pleasure, alone or in comparison 
with any of the older versions, the necessary 
pains should not have been spared to make it 
sean better, to attain “the rhythmical quali- 
ties pleasing to the English ear.” It is not 

y an occasional line which gives offence, 
where the excuse might be that fidelity to the 
text and the line-for-line rendering seemed in- 
tompatible with pleasing rhythm. There are 

‘eds of lines in which an agreeable move- 
ment is attainable by the simple transposition 
of @ word or a phrase, giving in most cases a 

poetic construction. A few of these 
will suffice to demonstrate the validity of the 





criticism. “I pray, bring me to the memory 
of men,” Inf. VI., 89, (Bring me, I pray thee, 
to men’s memory); “Of wishing to 

with them secretly,” Inf. VIII., 87, (Of wish- 
ing secretly to speak with them); “That he 
would tell me who might be with him,” Inf. 
X., 117, (That he would tell me who with him 
might be). 

It is a curious fact that a large number of 
the bad scansions have evidently been justi- 
fied by an unwarranted stress on a pronoun. 
But the most irritating cases are those of 
which the following is an example (Purg. 
VII., 7): “I am Virgil; and for no other sin,” 
—where the simple transposition, “ Virgil am 
I,” gives good scansion and a stronger line. 

The line, “My ancestors made me so arro- 
gant” (Purg. XI., 62), is doubly defective. 
It can be scanned only by stressing “me”; 
and the sense is obscured by the idiom. “My 
ancestry begot in me such pride” deviates 
from the phrasing of the original, but it obvi- 
ates both defects. Yet since the translation 
deviates from the original anyway, one should 
at least save rhythm and sense. “The rays 
were striking us full in the face,” which gal- 
lops instead of stalks, is easily made into a 
good iambic line by inversion,— “ Full in the 
face the rays were striking us.” So also with 
“T asked that I might give strength to thy 
feet,” “I wert along through air bitter and 
foul,” “Me to Parnassus to drink in its caves,” 
“As it was possible when it lost her,” “ Thou 
shalt see me come to thy chosen tree,” and 
seores of other lines, which limp or refuse 
utterly to go; with the aid of a simple inver- 
sion they march properly enough. The very 
small number of six-stressed lines would be 
overlooked much more readily than these 
rough ones. 

It is a disappointment to find the product 
of so much labor unsatisfactory, and it is 
painful to give an unfavorable judgment on 
the serious work of an earnest man. One 
function Professor Johnson’s translation may 
fairly serve, that of pacing-mate to the Ital- 
ian text, for one who needs assistance. 


W. H. Carruta. 





——- 





THE FASCINATION OF JAPANESE PRINTS.* 


The sense of detachment necessary to the 
formation of an impartial estimate of the 
worth of a book is made difficult when the 
book is dedicated to the reviewer, and various 
complimentary references to him are scat- 
tered through its pages. It is with a keen 


*CHars ON JAPANESE Prints. By Arthur Davison Ficke. 
Illustrated in color, etc. New York: A. Stokes Co. 
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realization of this disability that the present 
reviewer ventures to tell the readers of THE 
Duan what he thinks of Mr. Ficke’s “ Chats 
on Japanese Prints,” and he craves their 
indulgence should what he have to say seem 
lacking in critical judgment. There is the 
more need to ask this because the book is of 
such conspicuous merit as to call for generous 
praise. 

In the forty years or thereabout since the 
color prints by the Ukiyoe masters first came 
to the attention of art lovers in Europe and 
America, the circle of their ardent admirers 
has steadily widened, and without doubt 
would be far wider still were there more 
abundant opportunities for seeing prints of 
the better class. From the beginning these 
prints have gone into the portfolios of eager 
collectors, who were quick to feel their charm 
and to appreciate their artistic worth, but 
who have been loath to lend them for exhibi- 
tion or even to hang them upon their own 
walls, for they soon learned that extended 
exposure to light was at the risk of virtual 
destruction through the fading of the loveiy 
reds and yellows printed in fugitive tints. 
As for the most precious prints of all, the 
supreme impressions in perfect preservation 
of the most distinguished designs by the 
greatest artists of the school, they are so rare 
that the number of their possessors at any 
time can never be more than a very few. 

Although the collector's prizes are so scarce 
as to make the search for them an exciting 
pursuit, with the hope ever present to give 
it zest that some wonderful hidden stores 
may yet be discovered, the number of prints 
of a little less distinction, but still of great 
beauty, is very large, and these have found 
their way into many hands. And while op- 
portunities for seeing the finer prints have 
been restricted, they have not been altogether 
lacking. Some very good prints have been 
acquired by museums and public libraries in 
Europe and America, where they are accessi- 
ble to all who apply; important exhibitions 
have been held in Paris, London, New York, 
and Chicago, and smaller ones in other cities; 
and everywhere collectors have been gener- 
ous in showing their treasures privately. 


With increasing interest has come desire | 
This the books hitherto 
available very imperfectly supply. The need | 
has been for a compact and readable work, | 


for information. 


which, while giving the historical facts so far 


as they are known, should emphasize the | 


esthetic charm of the prints and make clear 


the soundness of the conception upon which | 


it rests. Such a book Mr. Ficke has now 
given us. It opens with a “ Preliminary Sur- 





vey” in which the claims of Far Eastern art 
are admirably presented. Then the incep- 
tion, development, and decay of the Ukiyoe 
School are passed in review, all of the more 
important artists being taken up in turn and 
the strong and weak points in their works put 
before the reader in nicely discriminating 
phrase. Throughout, the aim is to set forth 
the distinctive qualities that to the discerning 
mind make the prints “a unique source of 
repose and exaltation.” A few sentences from 
the introductory chapter will show how vividly 
the right point of view is put forward: 

“That sublimated pleasure which is the seal of 
all the arts reaches its purest condition when 
evoked by a work in which the esthetic quality is 
not too closely mingled with the everyday human. 

. All Asian art has recognized for centuries the 
fact that vision and imagination are the faculties 
by which the painter as well as the poet must 
grapple with reality. . . Its function is the fune- 
tion which the European public grants to poets 
but not always to painters— the seeking out of 
subtle and invisible relations in things, the pereep- 
tion of harmonies and rhythms not heard by the 
common ear, the interpretation of life in terms of 
a finer and more beautiful order than practical 
life has ever known.” 

These considerations are reiterated and 
specifically applied in dealing with the sev- 
eral artists upon whose works Mr. Ficke 
pleasantly discourses. His pages are packed 
with information for the student and the col- 
lector, but so deftly is it worked in that the 
reader may easily fail at first to realize its 
extent. There are a few mistakes, but all of 
them relate to matters of minor importance. 
Still, as even little things are of interest to 
students, it may not be amiss to point out 
those that seem to invite comment. 

In the opening chapter the assertion is 
made that “the linear perspective of the 
Japanese exactly reverses that of Western 
painting,” and that “in their system, par- 
allel lines converge as they approach the 
spectator.” Isometric projection, which the 
Japanese artists employed until the elements 
of linear perspective were learned from the 


| Dutch at Nagasaki, cannot be called “ Japa- 


nese perspective,” and when it is used par- 
allel lines do not actually but only apparently 
converge as they approach the spectator. 

The Hanekawa Chiucho Motonobu men- 
tioned on page 105 is identical with Hane 
kawa Chincho named on page 91, and it 
not known that he was a pupil of Okumure 
Masanobu, nor is it likely, for he appears t0 
have been the elder man by some ten oF 
eleven years. 

Whether the artist who, unless it should be 
determined that Torii Kiyonobu did not die 
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in 1729, must be regarded as the second 


Kiyonobu, produced any hand-colored prints | 
is not “uncertain,” as Mr. Ficke asserts on | 


88. Two pages farther on he says it is 


“fairly established” that he did. The fact is | 


that there are in existence several hand- 
colored prints signed Torii Kiyonobu which 
can be definitely ascribed to the year 1742. 

The blue of Koryiisai’s “own devising,” 
mentioned on page 163, was used before his 
day by Harunobu, Kiyomitsu, and Toyonobu. 
And Shunché was so far from having “only 
one manner except in a few early actor 
prints,” that, after the passing of Kiyonaga’s 
style, he designed prints in that of Eishi, 
Utamaro, and even Sharaku; and early in his 
eareer he made a few that closely imitate the 
style of Shigemasa. 

Such errors as “the Kikunojé clan” 
(p. 135) in place of the Segawa line; or 


specifying Nakamura Matsuye when Naka- | 


mura Tomijiiré is depicted (plate 20); or of 


naming one of Kiyonaga’s masterpieces rep- | 


resenting a party of merrymakers in a room 


open upon one side, “The Terrace by the | 
Sea,” when no terrace is shown, are of little | 


consequence. 
More serious is the spelling of certain 


Japanese names in a way that will not stand | 


critical examination. That one should be 
confused by such divergent forms as Ukioye, 


Ukiyoye, and Ukiyoe is not surprising. For | 


the first form, however, there is no warrant 


save that it has obtained currency among | 


English writers. The word is made up of 
the three syllables Uki (floating) yo (world) 


é (picture). It is possible to use the syllable | 


ye, which also signifies a picture; but as the 
y is silent, the other syllable is preferable 
and is the one that is used by the Japanese. 
In transliterating Japanese words there is 


seldom any occasion for the use of ye. It. 


represents a sound heard only in the middle 


of words where, as in “Shunyei” for ex- | 


ample, the sound of the preceding syllable | To overcome one’s original feeling of repulsion 


forees it. It is not heard in such names as 


| when he sees these portraits with different eyes; 
peonuncia | and suddenly the consciousness is born in him that 
Koriusai,” though in lesser degree. In the | 


Yeishi, Yeiri, and Yedo therefore invite mis- 
pronunciation. So also does the spelling 


accepted system of phonetic transliteration ¢ 
has the sound of ee in “meet.” To represent 
correctly the name of the artist just men- 
tioned we must spell it Koryisai. The r is 
slightly rolled, the y sounded full, and the u 
prolonged. The word is made up of the syl- 
lables Ko (lake) ryi (dragon) sai (studio). 

Mr. Ficke’s estimates of the work of the 
Several artists are singularly just. His clear- 


appreciation of the qualities in these | 








| works that commend them so strongly to peo- 
_ ple of taste, and his felicitous portrayal of 
their fascination, are the things that give his 
book its value. With very few of his asser- 
tions respecting the leading artists is it pos- 
sible to quarrel. Of Harunobu he truly says 
that “his real theme was the great harmonies 
of colour and line.” But when he claims that 
“every print signed Harunobu is suspect,” 
until we know whether Shiba Kokan, the con- 
fessed forger of a few prints signed Haru- 
nobu, was “the greatest liar or the greatest 
forger in history,” he does grievous injury to 
the reputation of a great artist. The truth 
is that none of Harunobu’s important works 
ean be suspect. Kokan was far from being 
his equal. He had some ability, and a few 
clever forgeries put forth immediately after 
Harunobu’s death were not inferior to some 
_ of the master’s pot-boilers. But the number 
of his forgeries that are easily recognizable 
by their mannerisms makes it fairly certain 
that all or nearly all of them must similarly 
betray their origin. That Koryisai also may 
have forged Harunobu’s signature is a state- 
ment with which the reviewer cannot agree. 
He has never seen a scintilla of evidence to 
support the supposition. 

Aside from this failure to realize the un- 
approachable charm and the strength of 
Harunobu’s designs, Mr. Ficke’s remarks 
about the several artists are all that could be 
desired. Take, for example, his chat about 
Sharaku. How could the significance of his 
work be better expressed than in the words 
of the opening paragraph? 

“Few people approach Sharaku’s work for the 
first time without regarding him as a repulsive 
charlatan, the creator of perversely and sense- 
lessly ugly portraits whose cross-eyes, impossible 
mouths, and snaky gestures have not the slightest 
claim to be called art. At first these strange pic- 
tures may even seem mirth-provoking to the spec- 
tator—a view of them which he will remember 
in later years with almost incredulous wonder. 


may take a long time; but to every serious stu- 


Sharaku stands on the highest level of genius, in 
a greatness unique, sublime, and appalling.” 

The final chapter of the book is addressed 
to the collector, and is full of practical wis- 
dom. The author was perhaps ill-advised in 
giving instructions for washing prints, since 
it may lead people to attempt it with disas- 
trous results. And when mentioning the 
possibility of certain stains being removed 
mechanically it would have been well to add 
that the knife should be used only on un- 
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gestions as to the care of prints, and the 
advice about what to look for and what to 
avoid when buying, are very much to the 
point. A unique and delightful feature of 
the book is found in the poems that serve to 
introduce many of the artists to the reader. 
The volume is well printed, and is illustrated 


with half-tone reproductions of a considera- | 


ble number of prints. To say that it is a 
distinct contribution to the literature of the 
subject is not enough: it is easily the best 


book about Japanese prints that has yet been | 


written. Freperick W. GooxKIN. 








DE PROFUNDIS.* 


printed parts of the paper. The other sug- | appeal for social justice. That the anthology 


is as forceful and convincing as it might have 
been we cannot concede. When one remem- 
bers the immense field over which the mate- 
rial for such a compendium is scattered, one 
hesitates to suggest that the book might well 
have been condensed or boiled down. Every 
writer and editor knows, however, as every 
horticulturalist knows, the wisdom of ruthless 
pruning, and we fancy the readers of this 
book will agree with us in thinking that much 
which is included might with advantage have 
been omitted. Passages from Talleyrand, 


| Lafeadio Hearn, Nietzsche, the German Em- 
| peror, and others that could be named, seem 
_ to have little bearing on the main purpose of 


| the book, and only weaken its appeal. 


Remembering the tendency to sluggishness | 


that at all times besets the human imagina- | 


tion, and our proneness 


“In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined | 


On the hills like Gods together, careless of 
mankind,” 


it is perhaps well for us that by a blast as | 


from some subterranean trumpet, we should 


be reminded of the under-world of tragedy | 


We 
should have liked to see greater use made of 
the writings of the later prophets of Israel. 
The ery for justice has never gone up to 
Heaven in more impressive language than 
was constantly used by Habakkuk, Hosea, 


| Malachi, and Amos; and the condemnation 
| of the economic structure of Society which 


prevails to this day was never more convine- 


ingly expressed than in the words, “ Behold, 


and suffering from which we are separated | 


by the thinnest of partitions. The time seems 


peculiarly appropriate for just such a call to | 


serious thinking as Mr. Sinclair’s anthology, | 


“The Cry for Justice.” The collective con- 


science of the world, with its accompanying | 
sense of responsibility for the woes of human- | 


ity, is awakening in these latter days to an 


extent that constitutes this a new age. But | 
like all awakening sleepers, the world resents | 


the intrusion of troublesome realities and the 
disturbance of pleasant dreams, and is fain 
to turn on the other side and sink once more 
into slumber. 


of these vivid pictures of human misery 


selected from the entire range of the world | 


of literature. That the volume will serve a 


useful purpose in arousing many from the | 


ignoble repose which life offers to even a 
moderate degree of affluence, when combined 
with a sensitiveness to the joys of the intellect 


and the things of the spirit, we cannot doubt. | 
“The Cry for Justice” must be considered 
as being specially addressed to those middle- | 


class people who are the chief creators of 


publie opinion, who owe little of their enjoy- | 
ment of life to the leverage of special privi- | 


lege, and who are not too removed from 
the menace of poverty to be alive to the 





* Tue Cry ror Justice. An Anthology of the Literature 
of Social Protest. 
tion by Jack London. 
Winston Co. 


Illustrated. Philadelphia: John C. 


It is this proclivity to somno- | 
lence that must justify the bringing together | 


it is not of the Lord of Hosts that the people 
should labour as in the fire, or weary them- 
selves for very vanity.” 

While admitting that the production of this 
anthology is fully justified by the tragic con- 
ditions under which human life is being 
passed upon this planet,—by the seething 
restlessness and discontent on the part of 
those who have to bear the heavy burdens of 
life while debarred from participation in its 
higher joys, and by the stupid misunder- 
standing of the signs of the times on the part 
of the governing classes, a critic’s function 
would not be discharged if he failed to point 
out that, as inevitably happens in such cases, 
the picture presented is composed entirely of 
shadows, and the lights (not to speak of high 
lights) are completely omitted. The conse- 
quence is that the feeling of atmosphere and 
perspective is lost, and the impression left 


upon the mind of the reader is not entirely 


true to fact. There is, for instance, little in 
the book to remind us that misery is not dis- 
tributed in inverse ratio to affluence, nor 
happiness directly in proportion to wealth. 
There is no suggestion of “the soothing 


| thoughts that spring out of human suffering.” 


There is little hint of the gleams of joy that 
gild the horizon of the most wretched, or 


the abject joylessness that attends life in 
| many a luxurious drawing-room. The editor 
| quotes an impressive passage from Carlyle— 


Edited by Upton Sinclair; with Introduc- | 


“Tt is not because of his toils that I lament for 
the poor; we must all toil, or steal (howsoever we 
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name our stealing), which is worse. The poor is 
and athirst, but for him also there is food 
and drink; he is heavy-laden and weary, but for 
him also Heaven sends sleep and of the deepest; 
in his smoky cribs a clear dewy heaven of rest 
envelops him, and fitful glimmerings of cloud- 
skirted dreams. But what I do mourn over is that 
the lamp of his soul should go out; that no ray 
of Heavenly or even of earthly knowledge should 
visit him.” 
But none knew better than Carlyle that the 
lamp of the soul is extinguished by wealth 
more readily than by poverty and oppression, 
and that the spiritual plight of the slave- 
owner or the irresponsible capitalist is fre- 
quently worse than that of the slave. Indeed, 
it may reasonably be maintained that the 
capacity for joy in the human soul expires 
more rapidly in the asphyxiating atmosphere 
of riches than in the social stratum where a 
struggle for the bread that perishes is the 
rule of daily life. That it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven, is not merely a poetic metaphor but 
a statement of fact which many millionaires 
are bitterly aware of; while those who are 
best acquainted with the life of the poor 
know well that it is difficult to find a human 
being so. destitute as to have entirely lost the 
capacity for joy, or the power of reacting to 
the stimuli of starlit nights and the beauty 
of the sunrise. 

We should be exceedingly unwilling to 
appear as though acting the part of apologist 
for things as they are. Our only concern is 
that we should see life as it is, and in its true 
proportions and perspective; and if the 
reader of “The Cry for Justice” can be 
trusted to bear in mind that the picture is 
inevitably out of drawing and lacking in the 
elements that constitute truth in art, the les- 
son that the book teaches of the dire necessity 
to save civilization by a study of the eco- 
nomics of industry, will be well learned. But 
after having steeped himself, possibly to the 
point of despair, in the atmosphere of misery 
which the book presents, we recommend the 
reader to seek a quiet corner in which to 


study carefully Burns’s “Jolly Beggars” by | 


way of a spiritual counterpoise. There he 
will find all that is lacking in the doleful pic- 
tures of life presented in the book he has just 
read. The joy in human companionship; the 
delight in that irresponsibility that only those 
know who have nothing to lose; the trustful 
instinct which feels no anxiety for the future 
and tastes with gratitude the cup of joy as it 
passes, without a misgiving as to what may 
come next; the sane and rational attitude 
toward life that is unknown to most men of 


wealth and which expresses itself in the lines, 
“The present moment is our own, the next 
we never saw”: all these side-lights on the 
life of the poor he will find in that great mas- 
terpiece, and will be compelled to admit that 
it bears the stamp of truth which only a great 
artist can give to a picture. 


ALEX. MACKENDRICK. 








A NEW VERSION OF THE PARSIVAL 
LEGEND.* 

The idea of translating Gerhard Haupt- 
mann’s “ Parsival” was indeed a good one, 
but in Mr. Oakley Williams’s rendering the 
spirit of the original has been grossly mis- 
interpreted. Hauptmann’s work was written 
as a child’s book, for his twelve-year-old son, 
and published with spirited pictures. Disre- 
garding this fact, the translator has sought 
to make it into a sententious “allegory of 
life.” The book jacket advertises the transla- 
tion as “ retaining to a remarkable degree the 
beauty and simplicity of the original.” One 
who has really read Hauptmann’s exquisite 
German will feel that the kind of alliterative 
prose in which the translator has rendered it 
is little more than a mockery. 

The legend of the Grail was one which 
entered German literature early in the thir- 
teenth century, with Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s “ Parsival.” To him is due the trans- 
formation of the fantastic story of the Grail 
into a legend filled with deepest human signifi- 
eance, the principal characteristics of which 
have endured and reappeared in modern ver- 
sions. Wolfram divested the legend of the 
ehurchly character which his French prede- 
cessor had endeavored to give it, and made 
the Grail a centre of extra-ecclesiastical wor- 
ship, guarded in a castle accessible only to the 
truthful and pure of heart. The Grail that 
hovered before the poet’s eyes was rather an 
Aladdin’s lamp than a body relic. In the 
centuries after Wolfram, the meaning of the 
Grail fell rapidly to a significance purely sen- 
sual; its castle became an earthly paradise. 
Neither the printing of Wolfram’s poem in 
1477 nor Bodmer’s attempted revival in 1753- 
81 bore fruit. The literary renaissance of the 
legend, stimulated by new editions of the 
poem and by histories of medieval literature, 
began with Immermann’s “ Merlin,” 1830-32, 
and culminated in Wagner’s “ Parsival.” 
These two were not dramatizations of the 
medieval epic, but rather new creations de- 








* PaRSIVAL. By Gerhard Hauptmann. Authorized transla- 
tion by Oakley Williams. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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pendent upon the ancient sources for only a | 


few motifs. 
In his work Hauptmann has reverted for 
the main outlines of the story to the version 


of Wolfram, but has restored to the legend | 


much of the lofty religious atmosphere and 
significance which it had lost. Parsival, who 
has lived alone with his mother Heartache, 
unconscious of the existence of other human 
beings, forsakes her to battle against the 
world. After slaying the Proud Knight of 
the Heath to avenge a maiden, he turns back 
only to find that Heartache and the hut where 
she lived have disappeared. Parsival sets out 
to find her and to kill the man from whose 
wrong she suffered. In his wanderings he 
comes upon the Grail, but forsakes it because 
he does not know its meaning. When he 
guesses what it may be he is never again able 
to find it. Intent on the search, he forsakes 
his young wife Blanchefleur, and casts away 
an earthly kingdom. When he returns, after 
years of fruitless search, it is only to find 
that his wife has just died. His son Lohen- 
grin does not recognize him, nor does anyone 
except the old Arab from whom he had 
learned that the Grail was a miraculous sym- 
bol of Christ’s passion, and that Amfortas, its 
keeper, was his own father. Parsival then 


becomes a serving man, a bearer of burdens 
in the cities and a serf in the country. He 


comes to realize that Heartache is but a sym- 
bol for the sorrows of the whole world. 
Finally, when he feels that his search is near 
an end, the aged messenger of the Grail, fol- 
lowed by a knightly train, enters his hut. He 
places upon Parsival’s own head the “crown 
of joy and sorrow of the Grail.” 


The episode of the Proud Knight of the 
Heath preserves the germ of the ancient inci- 
dent of Schionatulander and Sigune. Haupt- 
mann’s Arab recalls the Priest Johannes, who 
in Wolfram’s version tempts men’s fancy to 
stray in distant India. In both versions 
Lohengrin is the son of Parsival. The Grail 
castle, however, is no longer a gay paradise 
where the comrades live in luxurious ease, but 
“there where God-like beings of their own 
free will suffer torment to the end that they 
may release the world from its burden and yet 
are immortal in the light of their near-by 
Paradise.” 

Notwithstanding its modest pretensions as 
a child’s book, Hauptmann’s “ Parsival” may 
be regarded as one of the most noteworthy 
modern versions of the story,—a great poet's 
contribution to a great legend. It is unfor- 
tunate that the present English rendering 


should be so inadequate. . Gounn.’ 


RECENT FICTION.* 


Since Professor Phelps devoted a: chapter 
_to Michael Artzibashef in his book on the 
Russian novelists, and since the publication 
of an English translation of “Sanine” a 
year ago, the name of this writer has become 
fairly familiar to American readers. More 
recently, we have had “The Millionaire” (a 
group of three novelettes), and now we have 
a very long novel entitled “ Breaking-Point.” 
The meaning of the title gradually dawns 
upon us as the characters commit suicide one 
after another, and it becomes evident that the 
author intends to sweep the board. Other. 
wise, the novel might have grown to an in- 
definitely greater length, since it has nothing 
in the nature of a rounded plot to force a 
conclusion. All these tragie people live in a 
little village of the steppes: all but one or 
two lead strictly sensual lives, without a 
gleam of the higher motives for existence, 
and when their appetites fail to provide them 
with enduring satisfaction, they naturally 
force their exits from an intolerable world. 
There is in the book hardly a suggestion that 
there is such a thing as morality for men and 
women, and none of these characters could 
read ‘“‘Comus” with the faintest idea of its 
meaning. Their watchword seem’ to be: 
“Let us eat and drink (especially drink) and 
indulge the sexual passion, for to-morrow we 
die (by our own hands).” We have had 
occasion to characterize certain conspicuous 
English novels of recent years as devoted to 
a portrayal of the futility of life, but the 
gloomiest of them are optimistic tracts in 
comparison with this exhibition of the soul 
of Young Russia. The author bares this soul 
remorselessly ; and if we believed his revela- 
tion to be typical, we should indeed despair 
of the great people from which he has sprung. 
But we must not forget that the people that 
claims a Gogol and a Tolstoy and a Tourgué- 
nieff has a great deal more to say for life 
than this, even when we admit a strain of 
temperamental melancholy running through 
their work; and we must not allow ourselves 
to be persuaded that M. Artzibashef speaks 
for anything more than a disillusionized see- 
tion of the younger generation. That he 
speaks powerfully there is no question, but 
even the magic of his passages descriptive of 
nature does not go far to rescue us from 
pression as we contemplate his studies of the 
human animal wallowing in the trough. 

o ra By Michael Artzibashef. New York: 
‘Goo's ‘MAN. ” By George Bronson Howard. Indianapolis: 


The Bobbs-Merril! Co. 
Tue Passport. By Emile Voute. New York: Mitchell Kem 
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by Mr. George Bronson Howard, is one Arnold | 
L’'Hommedieu, descended from a long line of 
distinguished ancestors, domiciled since colo- | 
nial times on Long Island. The title of the 
novel is thus accounted for in a literal way; | 
but the author intends it also to be taken | 
symbolically, as indicating a man’s struggle 
against temptation, and his underlying pur- | 
to do God’s will in a very demoralized 
world. About midway in the narrative, Ar- 
nold makes a confession which epitomizes the | 
suecess which he has at that time attained. 
“May be you can tell me why two of my | 
friends and myself who had intended to live 
decent lives and be some help to our fellows — | 
why we have been forced into shoddy prac- 
tiees and shady lives? For exposing a rascal, 
I was expelled from college. For shielding a | 
friend, I was reduced to the worst kind of | 
poverty. For trying to get justice for a help- | 
less woman, I got into jail. By using influ- 
ence with the most corrupt kind of politicians | 
I got out. To get back to my former kind of 
life I had to accept a position with a man who 
is a wholesale poisoner. To get the little | 


money I’ve saved, I had to blackmail my 

employer.” This confession shows that 

“Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” 

But we are a little dubious about accepting | 

Arnold as God’s man when he thereafter | 


engages, from strictly sordid motives, in a 
scheme for smuggling a cargo of opium into | 
the United States. The story of this enter- | 
prise, and of the way in which it was finally 
thwarted, forms the core of the narrative, 
which is by no means devoid of exciting inter- 
est. Arnold’s relations with the underworld 
of New York give the author an opportunity 
to display his minute knowledge of the activi- 
ties of that sphere of life, and his extraor- 
dinary acquaintance with the thieves’ jargon 
which in these circles serves as a medium of 
communication. The linguistic feats of Mr. 
George Ade and Mr. George M. Cohan are 
outdone in these pages. And yet, despite the 
sickening atmosphere of the novel, it displays 
a considerable degree of power, a remarkable 
gift for characterization, and a kind of philos- 
ophy of life. In its exuberance and its ar- 
resting commentary upon life it even suggests 
the later work of Mr. H. G. Wells. But it 
does not convince us that its hero is cast for 
the réle implied by the title of the novel. 
weeks age, we reviewed a novel in 
American inventiveness came to the | 
rescue of a world in agony, and ended the | 
war by means of a device for neutralizing the | 
of gravity, whereby an aerial warship | 


| thing “up his sleeve”; 
| ness, aided by good luck, is quite adequate to 
_all the difficult situations in which he is 


| politic 


| erty and Democracy. 


was constructed that should hover, massive 
and impregnable, at a convenient altitude 
over the enemy’s fortress or host, and bring 
it quickly to terms. To-day, in “The Pass- 





| port,” by Mr. Emile Voiite, we have another 


ingenious phantasy of the same type, the 
invention in this case being an asphyxiating 


_ gas, discharged from shells or toy balloons 


over the heads of its victims, and in a trice 
reducing them to an unconsciousness that 


_ lasts for several hours, but has no injurious 


after-effects. This is the most humane 


| method of enforcing peace that has thus far 


been suggested. Armed with his invention, 
our hero proceeds to the theatre of war, 
has an interview with the German Emperor, 


_and dictates the terms upon which the new 
| weapon will be withheld from his enemies. 


When these conditions are rejected, the 
formula is turned over to the allies, and the 
German forces are speedily routed and dis- 
armed. The author writes as an American, 


| although his name appears to be French, and 


he contrives to tell a singularly interesting 
story. He is beset by German spies from the 
moment when he is suspected of having some- 
but his resourceful- 


placed, and whenever he gets into a fix we 
are confident that he will get out of it in che 
next chapter. The author is clearly no parti- 


| san of the method that piles up agonies until 


the dénouement, and then sweeps them all 
away at once, leaving us to recall our scat- 
tered senses from their bewilderment. One 
crisis at a time is his motto, and that is to be 


| surmounted before the next one arises. The 


story derives its title from a rather foolish 


| wager made by the hero, to the effect that he 


will make his way through the warring camps 
without a passport. He is provided with one, 


_of course, but he destroys it as an evidence 


of good faith at the time the terms of the 
wager are agreed upon. 
WituiAM Morton PAyNe. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


In the spring of 1914 President 
Hadley delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia a series of 
three lectures on Political Methods, and at 
Oxford University a similar series on Prop- 
The six lectures have 
now been gathered into a single volume enti- 
tled “ Undereurrents in American Politics” 
(Yale University Press),—although in his 
preface the author suggests that an equally 


U 
in American 
8. 
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appropriate title would be “ Extra-Constitu- 
tional Government in the United States.” The 
Virginia lectures undertake to show how those 
matters which were placed by the framers of 
the Constitution in the hands of the federal 
government have frequently been managed by 
agencies which are extra-constitutional and 
very different from those which were intended 
to manage them. The agencies principally 
considered in this connection are political par- 
ties and the press, the most original and illu- 
minating of the lectures being that one 
devoted to the press as the present seat of 
actual political power. It is demonstrated 
that in a democracy public opinion must some- 
how be organized in order to be effective. 
This organization was once the work almost 
entirely of party managers; but it is main- 
tained that nowadays it is through the press 
that the American people forms its opinion as 
to men and measures, and that the man who 
accomplishes most in modern politics is he 
who recognizes this fact most fully. The 
organization of public opinion by the news- 
papers instead of by the party managers has 
the advantages, we are told, of involving a 
more direct appeal to reason and of causing 
public opinion to be formed in the open; but 


it affords no necessary guarantee against | 


appeals to prejudice, emotion, and impatience. 


The Oxford Lectures, on Property and Dem- | 


ocracy, show how in this country a great many 


organized activities of the community have | 
been kept out of government control alto- | 


gether. Here are traced the gradual growth 
of political democracy in the United States, 


the essentials of the constitutional position of | 


the property owner, and the more important 


tion. It is shown that in spite of frequent 
acts of adverse legislation the constitutional 
position of the property owner in the United 
States has been stronger than in any country 
in Europe, and that there is no nation which 
is so far removed from Socialism as ours by 
its organic law and its habits of political 
action. 
substantially buttressed by numerous provi- 
sions of the Constitution, and they have re- 


mained unshaken amidst the most sweeping | 


democratizing changes in the domain of poli- 
tics. Only since the opening of the present 
century has there been any serious movement 
toward State Socialism in America, the main- 
spring of this movement being popular dis- 
satisfaction aroused by the manifest failure 
of competition as a regulator of business and 
of industrial operations. Experiments in State 
control, however, are proving more costly than 
the general public knows, and Mr. Hadley 





The rights of private property are | 





properly concludes that the solution of the 
problem will not be reached uniil the publie 
demand for State control of industry and for 
trained civil service go hand in hand. “Untij 
the public appreciates expert work in the 
offices of state, industrial control in the United 
States is likely to remain in the hands of the 
property owner”; after that, the inference 
is, there may be a very considerable extension 
of public ownership and control. 


: If a much broken page well 
- sprinkled with quotation marks 
a is indicative of lively reading, 
the “ Recollections of an Irish Judge: Press, 
Bar, and Parliament” (Dodd) ought to be 
one of the sprightliest volumes of the season. 
It is not and does not profess to be an auto- 
biography ; it is a collection of anecdotes con- 
cerning illustrious and other persons known 
or at least met with by the writer, the Hon. 
M. MeD. Bodkin, K.C., in his varied activities 
as journalist, at the bar, on the bench, and in 
Parliament. Descended from the Bodkins of 
Galway, he has evidently inherited the quick- 
ness of wit that one expects to find in every 
true son of Erin; for have we not his own 
testimony to that effect in his book? Here is 
a parliamentary incident of which the narra- 
tor was the hero: “On one occasion Mr. 
Johnston, of Ballykilbeg, whose comic bigotry 
was a source of perennial amusement, ob- 
jected . . to the use in primary schools of 
the book containing Moore’s song, ‘Row, 
brothers, row,’ on the ground that its allusion 
to ‘saints of our own green isle’ inculcated 
the worship of saints. Before the Minister 


_eould reply I popped up with a supplemen- 
recent tendencies in economics and in legisla- | 


tary question. ‘Is the right honourable gen- 


| tleman aware,’ I asked, with a face as grave 


as a mustard-pot, ‘that in the intermediate 
schools and universities they require the 


_ study of an alleged poet named Homer, who 


encourages the worship of Jupiter, Juno, 


_ Venus and other objectionable personages! 


and “the uproarious laughter of the House” 
told him he had scored. Parnell, Gladstone, 


| Justin McCarthy, and other notables figure in 


these anecdotal pages. Portraits, including 
the author’s in the frontispiece, abound. 


In being a product of conscious 
ideas about literary art rather than a work 
the great war. of information or discussiod, 
Mr. Owen Wister’s “ The Pentecost of Calam- 
ity” (Macmillan) differs from most of the 
books dealing with the present war. The 


Mr. Wister’s 


style throughout is keyed up to the pitch of 
the somewhat apocalyptic title. Much skill 
shown in the disposition of the material. Mr. 
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Wister, who was in Germany shortly before 
the war began, tells first of the delightful 

ions made on him by the smiling order- 
liness and smooth efficiency of life there. But 
months and years before this, as he now be- 
lieves, Germany had been crouching for her 
spring. In his opinion, she had been mad- 
dened by self-esteem,— the mania of grandeur 
complemented by the mania of persecution. 
The Superman, the Superrace, and the Super- 
state were the new Trinity of her worship, 
and war became for her a sort of holy crusade. 
Then in a short chapter he gives a composite 
statement of Prussianism, compiled sentence 
by sentence from the utterances of the Kaiser 
and some of his most illustrious subjects, 
which, it must be granted, goes far to confirm 
his thesis. There is very little discussion in 
the book, and perhaps no new fact is brought 
out—unless it be the amazing confession, 
which the author ascribes to Prince Lich- 
nowsky, that the Kaiser had sent him as 
ambassador to England to find out when the 
English were so embroiled in their own domes- 
tie troubles as to enable Germany to strike 
her blow on the Continent with impunity. 
Mr. Wister ends by pointing out the special 
significance of the struggle for America, who, 
he thinks, cannot stand aside with mute lips 
and folded arms while what he regards as the 
deadliest assault ever made on democracy is 
being perpetrated in Europe. 


dies -* Quiet Corner in a Library,” 

by Mr. William Henry Hudson, 

wooes the reader by its title and 

wins him by its agreeable contents. Four 
authors are discussed in as many chapters. 
They are Thomas Hood, Henry Carey, George 
Lillo, and Samuel Richardson. The Lillo 
paper gives a foretaste of a more elaborate 
work, now nearing completion, on “George 
Lillo and the Middle Class Drama of the 
Eighteenth Century”; the article on Hood is 
expanded from a lecture prepared many years 
ago for California hearers; but nothing in 
the book has before been printed. Good read- 
ing will be found between the covers of this 
compact little volume, even though there is 
nothing in the subjects chosen or the treat- 
ment of them to give promise of novelty. But 
& certain freshness of interest felt by the 
Writer is likely to communicate itself to the 
. In his thirty-three pages on Henry 
Carey, Mr. Hudson rather unaccountably 
omits all mention of the one production that 
in some if not in many minds is most nearly 
asociated with that oddly gifted genius. 
the authorship of “God Save the 

King” is ascribed to Carey without conclu- 





sive proof, yet it is thus generally ascribed, 
and to tell his story without the slightest ref- 
erence to that famous anthem is somewhat 
like narrating the life of Newton with no 
allusion to the law of gravitation. It is even 
asserted by Mr. Hudson that of all Carey’s 
works, “the one which, leaving ‘Sally in Our 
Alley’ out of the question, has done most to 
preserve his name from oblivion . . is ‘ Chro- 
nonhotonthologos.’” It is a good and schol- 
arly book, however, and its closing chapter, 
= Richardson, is perhaps the best of the 
our. 


(Rand, MeNally & Co.) 


That the world is becoming 
wealthier no one denies. But it 
is often asserted that while the 
rich are growing richer, the poor are growing 
poorer. In his volume entitled “The Wealth 
and Income of the People of the United 
States” (Macmillan), Dr. Willford Isbell 
King defines wealth and income, and dis- 
cusses the distribution of wealth and of in- 
come in this country among the factors of 
production, corporations, and families. The 
book is based upon a careful study of various 
sources, both public and private. The author 
does not claim mathematical exactness for his 
conclusions, but believes that they are approx- 
imately correct. Good evidence is produced 
to show that “since 1876 there has occurred 
a marked concentration of income in the 
hands of the very rich; that the poor have 
lost, relatively, but little; but that the mid- 
dle class has been the principal sufferer.” In 
some cases the poorest four-fifths of the popu- 
lation own scarcely ten per cent of the total 
wealth, while the richest two per cent own 
almost three-fifths. Whether the individual 
is to be regarded as a gainer by this condition 
of affairs will depend upon the answers 
offered to a number of questions of economic 
and social import. The facts gathered are 
interesting in themselves, and are presented 
in an orderly way, subject to some criticism 
of details. 


Wealth and 
income in the 
United States. 


, Interest at large in the seem- 
‘See ingly intelligent behavior of 
> animals has received fresh im- 
petus from the remarkable performances of 
the clever “thinking horses” of Elberfeld in 
Germany and of “Captain” in this country. 
These performances range from the doing of 
simple sums in arithmetic to the reputed ex- 
traction of the roots of large numbers. Some 
horses, on the other hand, exhibit an apti- 
tude for spelling. Mr. E. M. Smith, in his 
“Investigation of Mind in Animals” (Put- 
nam), dismisses at once the suggestions of 





THE 


telepathy, an unknown sense. and of fraud as 
adequate explanations. He analyzes the evi- 
dence, put forward by Pfungst and others, of 
unconscious involuntary signs on the part of 
the interrogator (who is generally the trainer 
of the horse), such as infinitesimal move- 
ments of the head or eyes which give the 
horse his cue. He cites as militating against 
this explanation the success of blinded horses, 
the marked individual preferences of the 
horses, the nature of the errors made, and the 


whole, he believes that the evidence tends to 
discountenance the sign theory; but that, 
with a few notable and as yet unexplained 
exceptions, all of the feats so far achieved 
might be accounted for by association, involv- 
ing an excellent memory but not certainly 
any rational process. The booklet is a brief 
and inadequate summary of the main facts 
and theories regarding the evolution of intel- 
ligence among animals, from the lowest to the 
highest, as evidenced by behavior. The au- 
thor avoids extensive considerations of the 
much debated tropism theory, and fails to 
utilize a wide range of available and valuable 
material from the insect world. 


The “Woman Homesteader” 
known to the many fortunate 
readers of her published “ Let- 
ters” continues her vivid sketches of Wyo- 
ming life in further communications to her 
“dear Mrs. Coney,” and this time the packet 
of letters is entitled “Letters on an Elk 
Hunt” (Houghton). It was on or during the 
hunting excursion of two months in the au- 
tumn of 1914 that the letters were written, not 
about the hunt, except a few pages; and thus 
it is that so much of the writer’s well-known 
skill in depicting character and incident finds 
room for exercise. Humor and pathos, trag- 
edy and comedy, romance and realism, sue- 
cessively enrich these unstudied accounts of 
every-day persons and events amid the hard 
conditions of the western frontier. Mrs. 
Stewart has a genius for discovering heroic 
characters in humble life, and for making her 
readers feel that heroism. She can also pre- 
sent the amusing or otherwise interesting side 
of any man, woman, or child not hopelessly 
devoid of interest. Her great-hearted Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy and sturdily unromantic Mrs. 
Louderer reappear in this book, and new 
friends are introduced, including two prom- 
ising youngsters that Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
feels irresistibly moved to adopt on the jour- 
ney. To what extent (if any) Mrs. Stewart 
had designs on a book-reading and book- 
buying public in writing this second series of 


Bits of tragedy 
and romance 
from the West. 
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letters, is a matter of conjecture; but her 
pages have the freshness and naturalness that 
one looks for in the friendly correspondence of 
a bright and observant woman. 


If you can’t see the difference, 
pregeatievem, &Sks the pragmatist, what is the 
difference? And, conversely, 
wherever there is a difference, this same prag- 
matist emphatically proclaims, distinguo. To 


_ such a series of distinguo’s Dr. H. M. Kallen 
evidences of indecision in the replies. On the | 


is led after a searching analysis and com- 
parison of the Jamesian and the Bergsonian 
philosophies. For this task the author, who 
was for several years in intimate contact with 
James, and who edited James’s unfinished 
“Some Problems in Philosophy,” is eminently 
fitted. In his “William James and Henri 
Bergson: A Study in Contrasting Theories of 
Life” (University of Chicago Press), Dr. Kal- 
len argues that James’s, and not Bergson’s, is 
the theory of life that “ faces forward”; that 
in their Weltanschauung, in the intuitional 
and the pragmatic methods, and in the result- 
ing implications about God, the universe, and 
man, the two philosophies, despite current 
near-identification, are fundamentally and 
diametrically opposed. These challenging 
conclusions Dr. Kallen expounds, for the 
Fachman, with painstaking detail; for the 
layman, with a captivating style; for both, 
with the zeal of the disciple. 


Mr. Arthur Machen more than 
half suspects that the recent 
crop of legends concerning sun- 
dry miraculous occurrences in the critical 
retreat from Mons may all have sprung from 
seed of his own sowing, in the shape of a little 
story that he wrote and sent to a London 
newspaper in the early days of the war. This 
fanciful tale now reappears as the first in a 
little book of stories, “The Bowmen, and 
Other Legends of the War” (Putnam), all 
by Mr. Machen, and all in similar vein, par- 
taking of the supernatural and appealing to 
the credulous reader’s love of the miraculous. 
The Bowmen in question are ghostly archers 
led to the reseue of the hard-pressed English 
by England’s patron saint. Such tales of 
celestial succor seem to have spread from one 
end of the Anglo-French battle-line to the 
other, and it appears more likely that they are 
all traceable to the peculiar horror, the stupet- 
dous magnitude and unspeakable awfulness, 
of the titanic struggle, than to any single 
invention. But the curious in such matters 

enjoy Mr. Machen’s argumentative introdue- 
tion and postseript. The book is a slight pro 
duetion, but of considerable present interest. 


Bits of 
battle fiction. 
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published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A volume of “Letters from America” by the 
late Rupert Brooke is soon to be published. Mr. 
Henry James has written a preface for the book. 


bert Cannan will appear early next month under 
the title of “Adventurous Love, and Other Poems.” 

Another account of personal experiences in the 
war zone is announced by the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. in Mr. Horace Green’s “ The Log of a Non- 
combatant.” 


Twe new war books soon to be issued by Messrs. 
Doran are Mr. Norman Angell’s “The World’s 
Highway ” and Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 

“Kings, Queens, and Pawns.” 


A volume on “ Play Production in America,” by | 


Mr. Arthur Edwin Krows, will be published next 


i essrs. Holt. It is said t he first | 
we py Be a, ae se Sa SSO SS Hs | eodperation of the friends and relatives of Miss 


book of its kind to be written. 


A volume of literary memoirs by Theodore | 
Watts-Dunton, collected from “The Atheneum,” | 
under the title of “Old Familiar Faces,” will | 


probably be ready next month. 
A volume of “Prussian Memories,’ by Mr. 


Poultney Bigelow, which recounts the experiences | other forthcoming additions to the same series are 


of his boyhood and later years in Germany, is in 
press for early issue by Messrs. Putnam. 

A fairy tale by the Queen of Rumania, entitled 
“The Dreamer of Dreams,” is included in Messrs. 


Hodder & Stoughton’s list of fortheoming gift- | 
books. It has been illustrated in color by Mr. | 


Edmund Dulac. 


A new poetic drama by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
entitled “ Harold,” will appear in the January 
issue of “ The Poetry Review.” The drama will 
shortly be produced at Hastings, England, where 
its seene is laid. 

“From Moscow to the Persian Gulf,” by Mr. 
Benjamin B. Moore, is announced by Messrs. 
Putnam. It is a narrative of travel by train, car- 
riage, and caravan across the steppes of Russia 
and through Persia. 

A record of the achievements of “The Irish 
Abroad,” written by Mr. Elliot O’Donnell, is an- 
nounced for early issue by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. It begins with the first authentic migra- 
tions, and comes down to the present day. 


We have received word from Mr. Alfred A. | 
Knopf that he has taken over from Messrs. George 


Hi. Doran Co. the publishing rights to Dr. J. W. 

Mackail’s “Russia’s Gift to the World” and Dr. 

-” Vinogradoff’s “ The Russian Problem,” both 
of which were reviewed in our issue of Sept. 30. 


A new series of Russian fiction in English trans- 
lation is projected by Messrs. John W. Luce & Co. 
arrangement with Messrs. Maunsel & Co. of 
Dublin and London. The following volumes are 
in preparation: Tehekov’s “The Bet, and Other 
Tales”; Danchenko’s two novels, “With a 


; “The Blind Musician”; 
A series of papers on “ Practical Socialism” by | 
the late Canon and Mrs. S. A. Barnett will soon be | 








Diploma ” nant “The Whirlwind ”; Korolenko’s 
and Kuprin’s “ The 
Shulamite.” 


An important item, hitherto unannounced, on 


| Messrs. Seribner’s autumn list is Mr. Ralph 


Adams Cram’s “Heart of Europe,” embodying 
descriptions of the architectural treasures of those 


| towns of northeastern France and of Belgium 
The first collected volume of verse by Mr. Gil- | 


which have been damaged or endangered in the 
present war. 


To the “ Wayfarer’s Library” will be immedi- 
ately added four new volumes (all novels). Their 
titles are: “Seaforth Highlanders,” by Mr. 
F. W. Walker; “ Blackwateh,” by Messrs. L. Cope 


| Cornford and F. W. Walker; “In the Wake of 


King James,” by Mr. Standish O’Grady; and 


| “Rosemary’s Letter Book,” by Mr. W. L. Court- 
| mey. 


“The Life of Clara Barton” by Mr. Perey H. 
Epler, long Miss Barton’s intimate friend, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication. This, the first 
authorized biography, has been produced with the 


Barton. Mr. Epler has had access to many unpub- 
lished letters and diaries, and also to official re- 
ports and documents. 


Lockhart’s “ History of Napoleon Buonaparte ” 


_ has been edited by Dr. Holland Rose for the 


“Oxford Editions of Standard Authors.” Two 


Creasy’s “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 
with an Introduction by Mr. H. W. C. Davis; and 


| “Stories and Poems” by Bret Harte, edited by 
| Mr. William Macdonald. 


The death of Henri Fabre lends unusual inter- 


| est to the latest volume of translated matter from 


the great naturalist’s “Souvenirs Entomologiques.” 
This volume, devoted to “The Hunting Wasps,” 
will appear immediately. The publishers, Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., have prepared an illustrated 
booklet devoted to Fabre’s life and work, which 
they are glad to send without charge upon request. 

The first number of the “ Technical Book Re- 
view Index,” a selected list of important technical 
and scientific books and book reviews in leading 
journals, has been issued by the Index Office of 
Chicago. The compilation has been made by the 
Technology Department of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. The Index is to appear quarterly, 
and will embrace from two to three thousand titles 
annually. The aim, to make the work done for one 
library of service to the many, is praiseworthy. 

Among other historical works announced for 
autumn publication by the Oxford University 
Press are the following: “Lord Selkirk’s Work 
in Canada,” by Professor Chester Martin; “ The 
Evolution of Prussia,” by Messrs. J. A. R. Mar- 
riott and C. Grant Robertson; “The Foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire,” by Professor H. A. Gib- 
bons; “ Keigwin’s Rebellion (1682-4): An Epi- 
sode in the History of Bombay,” by Messrs. Ray 
and Oliver Strachey; and “The Balkans and 
Turkey,” by Messrs. Nevill Forbes, D. Mitrany, 
Arnold Toynbee, and others. 
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“ Women at The Hague,” a narrative account of 
the International Congress of Women held at The 
Hague last spring, will soon be issued by the 
Maemillan Co. The authors are Jane Addams, 
Emily Greene Balch, and Alice Hamilton. The 
volume will contain an appendix on continuous 
mediation by a delegate to the Congress from the 
University of Wisconsin, as well as the resolutions 
adopted by the Congress. Among the chapter- 
titles are the following: “Journey and Impres- 
sions of the Congress,’ “The Women at the 
Congress,” “ Civil Government in Time of War,” 
“ Journey to the Northern Capital,” and “ Factors 
in Continuing the War.” 

There are not a few readers to whom one of the 
most weleome announcements of the season is that 
of a new collection of Mr. Austin Dobson’s de- 
lightful eighteenth-century vignettes. “ Rosalba’s 
Journal and Other Papers” is the title of the 
forthcoming volume. In addition to Rosalba Car- 
riera, the Venetian miniature painter whose jour- 
nal during her stay in Paris in 1720-21 gives the 
book its title, there are papers on Matthew Prior’s 
“ noble, lovely, little Peggy,” the Duchess of Port- 


land, Streatham Place, Lord George Gordon and | 
the Gordon Riots, and the early years of Madame | 
Royale. “A New Dialogue of the Dead,” in which | 


the author conceives an interview between Henry 
Fielding and his first biographer, Arthur Murphy, 
brings the volume to a close. 

John Bishop Putnam, son of the founder of the 
Putnam publishing house, and brother of Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, its present head, and of 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the Library of 
Congress, died on the 7th of this month in his 
sixty-seventh year. 


ning’s Collegiate Institute in New York City, and 


at the Pennsylvania Agricultural College; entered | 


the publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
1868, and was its treasurer at the time of his 


Putnam publications, was under his management 
as president. He was a member of the New York 


Typothetw and of the Society of Mechanics and | 


Tradesmen, New York. “Authors and Publishers ” 
eame from his pen in 1890, and “A Norwegian 
Ramble” in 1902. 


A new study of “Maurice Maeterlinck: Poet | 
and Philosopher” has been written by Miss Mac- | 


donald Clark, a distinguished student of Edin- 


burgh University, who has specialized in the | f - 
re , P | foremost marine authorities in the world. Among 


literature of the Low Countries. M. Maeterlinck 


I itten in highest ise of th k, and | 
ne a a a or | Zoblogy,” “ Marvels of Animal Life,” “ The Ivory 


bears testimony with no little surprise to the 
ingenious synthesis which it develops. His char- 
acteristic modesty in this respect is shown in the 
following sentences from his letter: “ The writer 
seems to believe, with only too much indulgence, 
that from the first day, from the first book of my 
writing, I had my way traced out before me, and 
that I knew what I was going to say, what I meant 
to do; when — like every sincere man who is only 
groping his way—TI do not know even to-day.” 
The book is to be published this month by Messrs. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., of London. 





| 10th inst., in his sixty-fifth year. 
death. The Knickerbocker Press, which prints the | 





John Edmands, the dean of American librarians 
and the originator of classification and numbering 
systems now in general use in libraries ee 
out the country, died at his home in Philadelphi 
on the 17th inst. He was ninety-five years old. 
Mr. Edmands was born in Framingham, Mass., 
and was graduated from Yale University in 1847, 
In 1848-51 he attended the Yale Divinity School, 
in the meanwhile teaching school. He entered on 
library work in 1845, when he took charge of the 
library of the College Society of Brothers in 
Unity. Mr. Edmands continued in library work 
until 1901, when he became Librarian Emeritus 
of the Mercantile Library in Philadelphia, his total 
service covering fifty-six years. From 1851 to 
1856 he was in charge of the Yale College Library, 
and then went to the Mercantile Library, where 
he stayed for forty-five years. He is the author 
of several bibliographies. 


A considerable number of Belgium’s most dis- 
tinguished writers and artists, now refugees in 
England, have coéperated in the production of a 
noteworthy volume which the John Lane Co. an- 
nounces under the title, “A Book of Belgium’s 
Gratitude.” The work is being issued under the 
highest authority. His Majesty King Albert is 
the patron; His Excellency M. Paul Hymans, Bel- 
gian Minister in London, is the president, and 
MM. Emile Cammaerts, Emile Claus, Henri Da- 
vignon, Jules Destree, Paul Lambotte, Caron Mon- 
cheur, and Chevalier E. Carton de Wiart are 
members of the Committee of Publication. The 
book will be printed in French and English, and 


| the list of translators will include many, well- 
| known English names. Mr. W. J. Locke has con- 


He was born on Staten Island, | sented to act as Translation Editor. 


N. Y., July 17, 1849, educated at Clark and Fan- | posal of Queen Mary of England. 


The profits 
from the publication are to he placed at the dis- 


Charles Frederick Holder, author and natural- 
ist, died at his home in Pasadena, Calif., on the 
He was born in 
Lynn, Mass., and received his education at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, and at the Friends’ School 
in Providence. From 1871 to 1875 he was assis- 
tant eurator of zodlogy in the American Museum 
of Natural History, and later he occupied the 
chair of zoélogy at Throop University in Pasa- 
dena. Always an enthusiastic fisherman, Dr. 
Holder founded the Tuna Club of Catalina Island, 
and was a member of leading fishing clubs 
throughout the world. He was the author of 
many books, and was regarded as one of the 


the best known of his works are “ Elements of 
King,” “Living Lights,” “A Strange Company,” 


“A Frozen Dragon,” “Louis Agassiz, His Life,” 
“Life of Charles Darwin,” “Along the Florida 


| Reef,” “The Treasure Divers,” “Stories of Ani- 


mal Life,” “Big Game Fishes of the United 
States,” “ The Lower Animals,” “ Fishes and Rep- 
tiles,” “Hand Book to Submarine Gardens,” “ The 
Log of a Sea Angler,” “Big Game at Sea,” 
“Marine Animals of the Pacifie Coast,” “The 
Ocean.” and “Angling Adventures around 
World.” 
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List oF NEw Books. 


[The following lst, condaining 156 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue.} 


BICGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Lite and Letters of John Hay. By William 
Thayer. In 2 volumes, illustrated in 
— etc., 8vo. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
. net. 
of a Publisher, 1865-1915. By George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. With hategreyste por- 
trait, Ne net 8vo, 492 pages. Putnam's 
. net 
. By Maxim m Tilustrated, 8vo, 
Century Co. et. 
of Napoleon: His Life and Fa- 
By James Morgan. RS ene 
Macmillan Co. $2.5 
on: Farmer. By Paul” ‘Leland 
Il sprates. 12mo, 336 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50 net 


HISTORY. 


Lights of the French Revolution. By Hilaire 
lioc. lMIllustrated in color, 8vo, 301 pages. 
Century Co. $3. net. 

The Normans in European History. By Charles 
Homer Haskins. 258 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Attila and His Huns. By Edward = 2 8vo, 228 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

Lincoln and Episodes of the Civil War. By William 
E. Doster. 8vo, 282 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

Frederick the Great and His Seven Years War. By 
Ronald Acott Hall, C.C.S. 12mo, 240 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Celiections of the IHinois State Historical Library. 
Volume X., The Critical Period, 1763-5, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Clarence Wal- 
worth Alvord and Clarence Edwin Carter; Vol- 
ume XII., The County Archives of the State of 
Illinois, by Theodore Calvin Pease. Each 8vo. 
Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
elety. Voiume XLVIIL, October, 1914— June, 
1915. With photogravure portraits, large 8vo, 
553 pages. Boston: Published by the Society. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Greatest of Literary Problems: The Author- 
ship of the Shakespeare Works. By James 
Phinney Baxter. Illustrated, large 8vo, 686 
a Bete ges. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5., net. 

k of Preferences in Literature. By Eugene 
er 16mo, 213 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
.25 net. 


Plots in Elizabethan Drama: A Study in | 


e Tradition. By Victor Oscar Freeburg, 
—_— 12mo, 241 pages. Columbia University 
ess. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Bront® Poems: Selections from the Poetry of Char- 
lotte, Emiiy, Anne, and Branwell Bronté. Ed- 
ited, with introduction, by a Cc. Benson. 
With ie ghey 16mo, 390 pages. . P. Putnam's 

ns. $2. net 

Common Conditions. Edited by Tucker Brooke. 
Large 8vo, 90 pages. “Elizabethan Club Re- 
prints.” Yale University Press. $2.50 net. 

The Insulted and Injured. 
pentiates from the Russian by Constance Gar- 

12mo, 345 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
, Riquet, and Other Profitable 
| By A ance; translated from 
the French by Winifred Stephens. 8vo, 238 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.75 net. 
on the Cricket (Fadette). By George Sand; 
translated from the French 38 Jane Minot Sedg- 
wick. Illustrated, a. 5 yom “Mary 
Pickford Edition.” Duffield 
Eelogues and Georgics of Viseil. Translated 
from “the Latin by J. W. Mackail. Pocket edi- 
tion; 16mo, 119 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
15 cts. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. By John 
12mo, 170 pages. Macmillan Co. 


Rivers to the Sea. By Sara Teasdale. 12mo, 148 | 


Pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
t Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By Geoffrey 
Faber. 12mo, i11 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


By Fyodor Dostoevsky; © 


The Pocenpins: A Drama in Three Acts. By Ed- 
= Ar aston oo 12mo, 152 pages. "aiae- 


Ay ‘Three Acts. By Horace An- 
nesley Vachell. *12mo, 123 pages. George H 
Doran Co. $1. net. 
Dreams and Dust: Poems. By Don Marquis. 12mo, 
187 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.20 net. 
The Quiet Courage, and Other Songs of the Una- 
fraid. By Everard Jack Appleton. i12mo, 99 
pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. a. net. 
The Factories, with Other Lyrics. By Margaret 
ae ae 12mo, 160 pages. John C. Winston 
‘0. . net. 
Ashes and Sparks. By Richard Wightman. With 
nate 12mo, 131 pages. Century Co. 
.25 net. 
L’Offrande Héroique: Poems. By Nicolas ’Beauduin. 
some, 104 pages. Paris: La Vie des Lettres. 
aper. 


FICTION. 


The Fortunes of Garin. By Mary Johnston. With 
frontispiece in oer — 376 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin $e. Hace 

Old Delabole. den Phiitpotts. 12mo, 428 pages. 
Macmillan ce $1.50 net. 

The Stirrup Latch. By Sidney McCall. With fron- 
wre 12mo, 215 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 

.35 net. 

The Lost Prince. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 414 pages. Century Co. $1.35 net. 

Beyond the Frontier: A Romance of Early Days in 
the Middie West. By Randall Parrish. Ilus- 
et 12mo, 406 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

.35 net. 

The Passionate Crime: A Tale of Faerie. By E. 
Temple Thurston. 12mo, 305 pages. D. Apple- 
ton Co. $1.30 net. 

The Glorious Rascal (Pretty Pa All in a Row). 
By Justin Huntly ey hy. 12mo, 308 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.3 

The Extra Day. By » A al Blackwood. 12mo, 
358 pages. Macmillan Co. dase net. 

Aladore. By Henry Newbolt. 2mo, 363 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & $1.50 net. 

The Ollivant Orphans. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 313 pages. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.35 net. 

The Star Rever. By Jack London. With frontis- 

+} in color, 12mo, 329 pages. Macmillan Co. 
.50 net. 

Midsummer Magic. By Walter Bamfylde. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 389 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net 

Heart’s Kindred. By Zona Gale. With frontis- 
Rise in color, 12mo0, 234 pages. Macmillan Co. 

.35 net. 

The Law-Breakers. By Ridgwell Cullum. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 350 pages. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.35 net. 

Secret History Revealed by Lady y O'Malley. 
By C. N. and A. M. Williameon” ith frontis- 
siete in color, 12mo, 319 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.35 net. 

The Bachelors. By William Dana Orcutt. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 428 pages. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.35 net. 

The Rose of Youth. By Elinor Mordaunt. 12mo, 
361 pages. John Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

Russian Silhouettes: More Stories of Russian Life. 
By Anton Tchekoff; translated from the Russian 
by Marian Fell. 12mo, 318 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Susanna Stirs the Fire. By Emily Calvin Blake. 
Tilustrated, 12mo, 358 pages. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Wooing of Rosamond Fayre. By Berta Ruck 
(Mrs. Oliver Onions). 12mo, 378 pages. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Riddle of the Night. By Thomas W. Hanshew. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 319 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.35 net. 

The Promise: A Tale of the Great Northwest. By 
James B. Hendryx. 12mo, 419 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

A Soul on Fire. By Francis Fenwick ane 
12mo, 316 pages. John Lane Co. .30 n 

Happy Hollow Farm. By William R. Lighten. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 318 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


po By Emile Voate. 12mo, 362 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. ig oe et. 

If Any Man Sin. By H. Cody. 12mo, 309 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. AL 25 net. 

The Winner. By William Winter. With frontis- 


piece. 12mo, 295 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


$1.25 net. 
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The Great Unrest. By F. E. ery ae 
311 pages. John Lane Co. $1.3 

The Nurse’s Story. By Adele wieten Illustrated, 
12mo, 260 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

Prudence of the Parsonage. By Ethel Hueston. 
he 12mo, 347 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

25 net 

Wings of Danger. By Arthur A. Nelson. 
in color, ete., 12mo0, 448 pages. 
Bride & Co. $1.35 net. 

Looking for Grace. By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 12mo, 
308 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

The Red Stain. By Achmed Abdullah. With fron- 
tispiece, 12mo, 309 pages. Hearst's International 
Library Co. $1.25 net. 

Inside the Lines. By Earl Derr Biggers and Robert 
Welles Ritchie. Illustrated, 12mo, 331 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

The Heart of a Man. By Richard Aumerle Maher. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 414 pages. 
Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

When My Ship Comes Home. By Clara E. ies hlin. 
iilustrated: 12mo, 143 pages. Fleming H evell 

Co . net 

The Dual Alliance. By Mar wate Benton Cooke. Il- 
lustrated in color, etc., 1 , 165 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1. net. 

That Night, and Other Satires. By Freeman Tilden. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 324 pages. Hearst's 
International Library Co. $1. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 


The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty. 
By John W. Burgess, Ph.D. = 394 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

A History of Currency in the Unites ‘States: With 
a Brief Description of the Currency Systems of 
all Commercial Nations. By A. Barton HY woe 
LL.D. 8vo, 552 pages. Macmillan Co. 0 net 

The Spirit of maatand. es George W. y aa 
12mo, 304 pages. utton Co. $1.75 net. 

Regulation of seStreade « and Public Utilities in Wis- 
consin. By Fred L. Holmes. 8vo, 375 pages. D. 
Appleton Co. $2. net. 

An Introduction to the Economic Histoty of = 
land. By E. Lipson, M.A. Volume IL, 
nen Ages. 8vo, 552 pages. Macmillan Co. 
2. net. 

The Marriage Revolt: A Study of Marriage and 
Divorce By William E. Carson. Illustrated, 
ave, 3 pages. Hearst's International Library 

Co. . net. 

National Floodmarks: Week by Week Observations 
on American Life as Seen by “Collier's.” 
ited by Mark Sullivan. 12mo, 391 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.50 net 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 

Paris Reborn: A Stud 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. 395 
pages. Century Co. $2. net. 

Germany's Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15. 
Translated, with introduction, by J. O. P. Bland. 
With facsimiles, 8vo, 346 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2. net. 

The Path of Peace. Compiled and edited b 
erley R. Potter. 12mo, 352 pages. John 
ston Co. $1.50 net. 


12mo, 


Illustrated 
Robert M. Mc- 


Illustrated, &vo, 


Bev- 
. Win- 


Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems in Their 


Relation to the Great European War. By Marion 
L Newbegin, D.Sc. With maps, 8vo, 243 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75 net. 

The Drama of Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Days: 
Scenes in the Great War. B a ine. 12mo, 
176 pages. J. B. Lippincott $1. net. 

The Bewmen, and Other Legends of the War. By 
Arthur Machen. 12mo, 77 pages. G. P. 
Sons: 75 cts. net. 

The Inevitable War. By Francis Delaisi. 

120 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1. net. 

The Meaning of the War: Life and Matter in Con- 
flict. By Henri Bergson; with introduction by 
H. Wildon Carr. 12mo, 47 pages. Macmillan Co. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

Diversions of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray Lankester, 
F.R.S. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 424 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

The Life Story of an Otter. By J. C. Tre 
Tilustrated, 8vo, 188 pages. Hearst's 
tional Library Co. $1.25 net. 

The Life Story of a Hare. By J. C. Tre 
Tilustrated, S8vo, 196 pages. Hearst's 
tional Library Co. $1.25 net. 

The Lion Hunter. By Ronaleyn Gordon-Cumming. 
12mo, 378 pages. “Outing Adventure Library.” 
Outing Publishing Co. $1. net. 


12mo, 


arthen. 
nterna- 


nterna- 
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in Civic Psychology. By | 


Putnam's 
| Readings in American History. 


arthen. | 
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Inte His Own: The Story of an Airedale. By Clar. 
ence B. Kelland. ith frontispiece, 1émo, 4 
pages. Philadelphia: David McKay. 50 cts. net. 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Man- 
ning Child. 8vo, 481 pages. niversity of Chi- 
cago Press. $4. net. 

Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of 
Transfinite Numbers. By Georg Cantor; trans s- 
oe + a iBmo, 211 and -_ by Philip BB 

ourdain mo. pages. pen Court 
lishing Co. $1.25 n “3 

Means and Methods of A Agriculta tural Education. By 
Albert Leake. Illustrated, 12mo, 273 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Beekeeping: A Discussion of the Life of the Honey- 
bee and of the Production of Honey. By Everett 
Franklin Phillips, Ph.D. Illustrated, lomo, 457 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Soils: Their Properties and Management. By T. 
Lyttleton Lyon, Ph.D., Elmer O. Fippin, BSA, 
and Harry O. Buckman, Ph.D. 12mo, 764 pages. 
Macmillan Co. 

Soils and Plant Life as Relates to Agriculture. By 
J. C. Cunningham and W. H. Lancelot. TIlus- 
trated, 12mo, 348 pages. Macmillan Co. 

Ten Years’ Work of a Mountain Observatory. 
George Eller Hale. Illustrated, 
Washington: Carnegie Institution. 

Swamp da mage with Special Re sference to 
Ea By Ben Palmer, LL.B. Large 
a pa inneapolis: University of Gime 
sota. 


per. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Drama of the Spiritual Life: A Study of Re- 
ligious Experience and Ideals. By Annie L 
gt Large 8vo, 495 pages. Macmillan Co. 

. net. 
A Voice from the Crowd. By George Wharton Pep- 
204 pages. ale niversity Press. 


pistles. By A. Ha 8vo, 499 

Methodist Book ee, 2. “ne et. 
Old Testament History. By Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D. 
With map, 8vo, 336 pages. Abingdon Press. 


$1.50 net. 

Foundations of Christian Belief: Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion. By Francis L. Strick- 
aa ze 319 pages. The Abingdon Press. 

.50 net. 

A Commentary on the Gospel According 
By Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D. 
ages. 


to Mark. 

16mo, 259 
“Bible for Home and School.” Macmil- 
an Co. 75 cts. net. 


Notes on Rel 
$0 pages. 


By John Jay Chapman. 1i16mo, 
75 cts. net. 


on. 
urence J. Gomme. 


EDUCATION. 
College Sons and College Fathers. By Henry Seidel 
Sten a 233 pa pages. Harper & Brothers. 

.20 ne 

Vassar. By James Monroe Taylor and Elizabeth 
Hazelton Haight. Illustrated, 12mo, pages 
“American College and papery Series.” ° 

ford University ess. $1.50 n 
Studies of Deaf Bs “Blind Children. 


12mo, 188 
~yy Mifflin Co. . 
rough College on Nothing a Year: “Elterally Re- 
corded from a “student's Story. By Ch 
Gauss. 12mo, 174 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1. net. 
What Shall Ye Read to the Children. By Clara 
Whitehill “iunt. 12mo, 156 pages. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $1. net. 
By David Saville 
Ginn & Co 


By Albert 
with in- 
12mo, 422 
Harper 


Muzzey, Ph.D. 12mo, 594 pages. 

$1.50 net. 

Source Problems in English History. 
Beebe White and Wallace Notestein; 
troduction by Dana Carleton Munro. 

ages. “Parallel Source Problems.” 
vothors. $1.30 net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 

Remodeled Farmhouses. By Mar ry Northend. 

— 8vo, 264 pages. Little, Brown & 
. net. 

Stately Homes of California. By Porter Garnett; 
with introduction by Bruce Potter. Illustrated 
in color, large 8vo, 95 pages. Little, Brown & 
$2.50 net. 

The Log of the Snark. By Charmian Kittredge 
London. Illustrated, 12mo, 487 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50 net. 
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Ol Concord. By Allen French; with drawings by 
Lester G. Hornby. 8&vo, 186 pages. Little, Brown 
&Co. $3. net. 

ustralian Byways. By Norman Duncan. Iilus- 
trated in color, etc., 12mo, 293 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75 net. 

The Story of Wellesley. By Florence Converse; 
with drawings by Norman Irving Black. $&8vo, 
284 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $2. net 

Selected and arranged by “FitzRoy 
Illustrated, 16mo, 113 pages. 
75 ‘cts. net. 

Content. illus- 
trated in color, ste. by H. Weston Taylor and 
Edward Stratton Holloway. 12mo, 204 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

0l4 Boston Museum Days. By Kate Ryan. Ilius- 
trated, 12mo, 264 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
1.50 net. 

was Man Who Was too Busy to Find the Child. 
By Lucius H. Bugbee. [Illustrated, 12mo, 21 
pages. The Abingdon Press. Paper, 25 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Water-Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. 
By Charles Kingsley; illustrated in color, etc. 
by W. Heath aaaeneee 8vo, 319 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. 

Kingdom of the Winding Road. ay Cornelia 
Meigs. Tihystrated 7 color, 12mo, 238 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Danforth Plays the | AN Stories for Boys Little 
and Big. y Ralph Henry Barbour. Illustrated, 
12mo, 34 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

the Seas; or, The Last of the Warships. 
onal Hamilton Haines. Eibestzated 12mo, 

Harper & Brothers. $1.2 
Latta Griswold. Iilustrated, 12mo, 
acmillan Co. $1.25 n 

Helen and the Fifth Cousins. By Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist. Illustrated, ae 334 pages. Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.25 ne 

A Maid of °7 By Emilie Tesen Knipe and Alden 
Arthur Knipe. [Illustrated, 12mo, 276 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Trench-Mates in France: Adventures of Two Boys 
in the Great War. By J. S. Zerbe. Illustrated, 
12mo, 304 pages. Harper & Brospers. $1. net. 

Scouts of the Wildcat Patrol. Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton. a trams 12mo, 30! pages. W. A. 
Wilde Co. $1. n 

Palmer in Washingt ngton. 
Woolley. ge 12mo, 
Publishing Co. . 

His Brother. By Lewis and Mary Theiss. Il- 
ow 12mo, 309 pages. W. A. Wilde Co. 

. net. 


284 pages. 


wy, Lazelle Thayer 
26 pages. Penn 


Maid of Narragansett Bay. By Alice Tur- 
ner Curtis. Illustrated, - eee 231 pages. Penn 
Publishing Co. 80 cts. net 
The of Leather. By Sara Ware Bassett. Il- 
rans. t omen 240 pages. Penn Publishing Co. 
cts. net. 
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The Bunnikins-Bunnies’ Christmas Tree. By Edith 
B. Davidson. Illustrated in color, etc, 16mo, 63 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cts. net. 

True Stories of Great Americans. New volumes: 
Benjamin Franklin, by E. Laurence Dudley 
William Penn, by Rupert S. Holland. Each with 
portrait, 12mo. Macmillan Co. Per volume, 
50 cts. net. 

A Child’s Stamp Book of Old Verses: 
Stamps. “ty we: RS Smith. 
pages. Duffield & C 0 cts. net. 

The Sunny-Sulky Book. By Sarah Cory Rippey. 
Illustrated in color, etc. 12mo, 78 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 50 ‘cts. net. 

Chicky Cheep. Written and illustrated in color, 
etc., large 8vo. Duffield & Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Puppet Princess; or, The Heart That Squeaked. 
By Augusta Stevenson. Illustrated, 12mo, 58 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. Paper. 

Tourbillon; or, The King of the Whiriwinas. By 
Estelle R. Updike. Illustrated, 8vo, 27 pages. 
The Abingdon Press. 35 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Character and Temperament. By Joseph Jastrow. 
12mo, 596 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 0 net. 

Index to Fairy Tales, Myths, and Legends. By Ma 

use Eastman. $8vo, 311 pages. Boston Boo 
Co. $2.25 net. 

Writing and Selling a Play: Practical Suggestions 
for the Beginner. By Fanny Cannon. 12mo, 
321 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Woman and Home. By Orison Swett Marsden. 
1a nek 350 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

5 net 

The Belgian Cook-Book. Edited by Mrs. Brian Luck. 
12mo, 151 pages. E. P. Dutton & — $1. net. 

Stories of the Crooked Tree. By John C. Wright. 
8vo, 90 pages. Harbor Springs, Mich.: The Lake- 
side Press. $1. net 

Money-making Entertainments for Church and 
Charity. By Mary Dawson. 305 pages. 
Philadeiphia- David McKay. 

How to Write for the “ Movies.” By. Louella O. 
a 12mo, 202 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

. net. 

A Bibliography of Medieval French Literature 4 
College Libraries. By Lucien Foulet; edited Af 
Albert Schinz, Ph.D., and George A. Underwo > 
Ph Svo, go pages. Yale University Press. 


Picture 
12mo, 31 


Paper. 

“Just for Two”: A Collection of Recipes Designed 
for Two Persons. Compiled by Amelie Lang- 
don. Fifth edition, revised and enter nes: 12mo, 
245 pages. A. C. MeClurg, & Co. . 

Tobacco. By Bruce Fink. saa 12 1... The 
Abingdon Press. 50 cts. net. 

Blackmail: An Episode in Finesse. By William 
Timothy Call. 18mo, 57 pa . 1 ‘ate K. ¥.3 

cts. ne 


Published by the author. 
The Meaning of the Ex ition. By John D. Barry. 
12mo, 25 pages. aul Elder & Co. Paper, 


25 cts. net. 
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ALL WHO WRITE 
‘The Writer’s 
Nonthly’’ 


Edited by J. BERG ESENW EIN 
ere is a fresh bundle of inspiration and 
aun Sreaded, authoritative direction for all 
who would know the LITERARY MARKET and 
how to write what editors really want. 

The Writer’s Monthly 
(Continuing *‘The Photoplay Author”) 
Springfield, Mass. 

One FREE Sample Copy to You 





FICTION 
HUMOR 
POETRY 




















WRITECRAFTERS 


Rejection Slips into Acceptances 


Turn Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have sold their own work to Satur- 
day Evening Post, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 


Collier’s, American, Everybody’ 8, Harper’ 8, 
Associated Sunday Magazines, oman’s Home 
Companion, etc. ‘They have helped thousands of 
writers attain successful authorship. 
FRANK GOEWEY JONES, Prominent Story Writer 


A. L. KIMBALL, Formerly Associate Editor of “The Editor” 
LEWIS E. MacBRAYNE, Editor, Writer and Critic 


Send for Writecrafters Plan 
WRITECRAFTERS, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 





| 
| 


F. M. HOLLY 4=#§g7 224 Fabien 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 








GOOD SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Let us 
our p-type nny Advice regarding want lists ms ng 
& George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington, London, Eng. 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 








MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised Revised Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 
Established 1890 


References: Edwin Markham and others. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
123 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








ANNA PARMLY PARE’T’ 
LITERARY AGENT 


Alter many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST BOOKS 
ON AMERICAN ART 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


A series of excellent monographs.—BostonTranscript. 
A splendid series of monographs.—The Dial. 
Exquisitely made quartos on American painters. 
Now Read —The Nation. 
, J 
GEORGE INNESS By Elliott Daingerfield $12.50 
FIFTY PAINTINGS BY GEORGE INNESS $20.00 
HOMER MARTIN By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. $12.50 
FIFTY-EIGHT PAINTINGS 
BY HOMER MARTIN $15.00 
R. A. BLAKELOCK By Elliott Daingerfield $10.00 
WINSLOW HOMER By Kenyon Cox $12.50 


In Press 


ALEXANDER WYANT By Eliot Clark 


INustrated descriptive circular sent free on request. 





FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











GOOD MEDIUMS 
a aa mae tye 

blisher are few. Every reader of 
Tite DiAL is a regular and habit 
ual buyer of worthy books. 











ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
of the great statesmen, generals, composers, actors, 
and other celebrities of the past 400 years. I can 
supply most of them. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








THE HANNIS JORDAN LITERARY SERVICE 
WE PLACE MANUSCRIPTS WITH EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 

Departments: Marketing, Criticizing, Editing, Revising, Translating, 

Printing, Binding. A ae made of presenting Book Manuscripts, 


The leading Editors and Publishers endorse our work. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


32 Union Square, East New York City 








PAUL A. MILLER 
Literary Agent and Professional Writer 
Lectures, orations, debates, essays, theses, etc., prepared 
to order on given subjects. Searches made and Gate col- 
lected. Manuscripts revised, typed and sold on commis- 
. Thirteen years’ experience. Particulars on request. 


211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








ALL MAKES 


New models at bargain prices. 
a Write for catalogue No.2 

Sa pee —— Se Northern Office Equipment Co. 
—— Northera Office Bldg., Chicago 











Published Sept. 15. 
Hellenic Civilization 


By Professor: G. W. Botsford of Columbia Uni 
and E. G. Sihler of New York University 
A comprehensive collection of documents in English trans- 
jin = My a complete commentary, illustrating the 
important facts of Greek history. 
Large 8vo, 719 pages. Price $3.75 net. 





The Initial Volume of 


Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies 


Edited by JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Ph.D. 
Professor of History in Columbia University 
To contain Documents in Translation, Commentaries and 
Interpretations, and Bibliographical Guides, 
accessible the sources of the history of Western Ci 
Prospectus sent on request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lemcke and Buechner, Agents, 30-32 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 


‘readily 
ization. 
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DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 

to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ editorial R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 

experience at your service. Circulars. 

LOUISE E. DEW, Literary Representative 
Acolian Halil, New York 











BOOKS All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART, Consulting Critic you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

Bes oon row one my ee A | Baker's Great Book Shop, 14-16 Bright St., Birmingham, Eng. 
others t+ almost any service you could ask in a literary 

ou rates and full information. Address 

we aD SPHINE BEIDGART. Hackettstown, New Jersey. 














BOOKS. GENERAL ERATURE. ist othions, 


talogues post ORFIN, (iate Charing C 
FRANK HENRY RICE, Inc. Road) ‘I, Walerand Read, Lewisham, Londen: 8: E- 
LITERARY AGENTS 


Personal service by specialists who have thorough knowl- 
edge of Kase Ly book, dramatic and ——— picture The Advertising Repecsenentive of THE DIAL 


markets. Particulars upon request im England is 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK MR. DAVID H. BOND 


407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
1s re oe ee eae BOOKS and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 




















Our little ssing showing Be renin Cacalos buy in BOOKS will bea 
revelation to talogs for Schools, Libraries 
or Colleges wilt bea great yp A postal card will bring them. cL STEVENSON—First Edition, Books, Manuscripts, 
THE H. R. HUN I I ING COMPANY LIBRARY RY OF A MA OF LETTERS—2000 Modern 
Springfield, Mass. s of Merit at Mara the original 


FRENCH LITERATURE— tory, Art, Belles-Lettres, 
Fine Bindings, etc 


The above Catalogues sent on request 


The Easy Way to Statistics C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59h St., New York 


Use Our 
RECORD SHEETS GOULD AND PYLE’S 


% Chreslation record, 4. Bindings. Finances. of Medicine and Surgery 


6 Fines, 7. Renting collection. It is admirably adapted to the needs of intelligent laymen 
SUM ALL UP ON who frequently run across medical subjects which are not 
8. Annual statistics and monthly summary of circulation. understood. It contains an immense amount of information 


W rite for catalogue of Library Supplies Siri Dencniy asic end concias exple- 


DEMOCRAT PRI G COMP one inch nice he full lies sony AB oy ony oy eo 
Library Supplies Department $1.00 postpaid. With thumb index, 25 cents extra. . 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA 





























COMPETITIVE LIBRARY ie 
PURCHASING Short-Story Writing 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will pon -_ see ai che Gaal —_ 
find it to their advantage to secure quota- tonghe ‘by Sv. 3. Borg Geena, Gee 


f Editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 
tions m us before placing t heir orde rs One student, before completing the lessons, received 
elsewhere. We are not only willing but over $1000 for manuscripts sold te Woman's Home 


C jon, Pictorial Review, McCall's, and 
eager to quote our net prices on any pro- other heatiann magazines. 


posed purchase. wl sie at sont Os ers 
a ics, Journa a over 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Br. Sesnweln Senrens enter meters fo Reward, Brows, 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers sgo-Page Cataing Eves, Slant Aditness 
354 Fourth Ave., at Twenty-Sixth St. even A 


N 
NEW YORK CITY TOE me pent. S71, Springtield, Mave. 


SBhathon AUN Bian le dud Pre 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West {5th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 
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Clip this Notice and Mail to 


The Yale Review 


The New American Quarterly 
edited by Wilbur L. Cross 


($2.50 a Year) 
To Dial Readers: 

THE YALE REVIEW is a unique American 
publication, edited on the lines of the great 
European and English reviews, for an intelligent 
American reading public. Now in its fifth year, 
it has made an immediate place for itself in Amer- 
ican letters and public affairs. Its writers are the 
foremost men and women of the country and 
include, in each issue, the most distinguished men 
abroad. Some of these are writing in cach number 
on some great phase of the European War. A sub- 
scription to it, or a perusal of the current issue, 
will more than repay you. To that end 


Check your choice of 

(1) The October, 1915, issue, FREE. 

(2) A year’s subscription at $2.50, to begin 
January, 1916, with the October, 1015, issue free. 


Name 
Address 


and mail this clipping to 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





O hetp writers who wish to reach the 
widest possible market for their manu- 
scripts THE EDITOR, now in its 21st 
year, prints in ye f htly number news of 
new sy changes of address of periodicals 
and pub’ changes of policy, news of photo- 
play and play producers, full details of prize 
competitions, etc. Especial attention is paid to 
news of markets for second serial, photoplay, 
post card and calendar rights. This information 
supplements the large directory to manuscript 
markets, known as “1oo1 Places to ~y Manu- 
scripts," which lists definite manuscri 
ments of nearly 5,000 magazines, class, 
and technical —- book publishers, 
theatrical and photoplay producers, post card 
pu uiblishers, vaudeville producers, music pub- 
» etc. 
THE EDITOR costs $2.00 a year (26 numbers); 
single copies cost $o. 10 each. “1001 Places to 
aan tT: 350 pages, cloth, costs $1.62 


at Sie for one year and the new edition 
of “1oor Places to Sell Manuscripts,” if 
ordered together, cost $3.12. 

in addition to information about markets, 
copyright, and other business phases of author- 
ship, HE EDITOR publishes helpful articles 
on writing. 

THE EDITOR and “roor 
Manuscripts” are indispensable. 


THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Places to Sell 








REPUBLIC. 
A Journal of Opinion | 
Published Whehly 








The promise of 
Amerwan lite seca 
through politics iadustry. 
social problems. books sad 
the bummer of ordaary hving 








‘Assumes that the Average 
Reader is a good deal above 


the average — which he is. 


= ee 














“AT McCLURG'’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 


prices by 
Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as-. 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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FALL PUBLICATIONS 


The Hague Arbitration Cases 
By George Grafton Wilson 
Harvard University 
An assembling and translation of the compromis 
and the award of each of the 15 Hague arbitra- 
tions : - - : with maps, $3.50 


Readings in American History 
By David Saville Muzzey 
Columbia University 
An abundance of useful illustrative material on 
American history from the colonial period to the 
beginning of the present administration. $1.50 


Readings inVocational Guidance 


TheVeda of the Black 
Yajus School 
Vols. 18 and 19 of the 
Harverd Oriental Series 
Translated from the original Sanskrit prose and 
verse with a running commentary. By Arthur 


Berriedale Keith, D.C.L. Con Vols. 18 and 
19 each s $1.50 


A Literary Middle English 


Reader Edited by Albert S. Cook 
Yale University 
Specimens of what is best worth reading in English 
literature between 1150 and 1500, with ample 
editorial aids ‘ . : . $2.00 


By Meyer Bloomfield 


Director of the Boston Vocation Bu-eau 
Presenting all the most significant magazine articles, addresses, and other contributions to the liters- 
ture of the subject, many of them not published heretofore. . , $2.25. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 




















Mr. Mosher 


begs to announce that on and after 
November I 


Marshall Field & Co. 
will have the 
Exclusive Agency 


for the sale of his 
editions in Chicago, and that a 
full line of all the 


Mosher Books 
in print will be on display 
in their Book Section, 
Third Floor. 


Thomas Bird Mosher 
Portland, Maine 











Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion and Constipation are so common 
—they cause so much needless pain and suffering 
—and lead to so many ills more dangerous, that 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has written a book tell- 
ing how Constipation and Indigestion may be 
relieved and prevented. Dr. Kellogg is the greatest 
authority in the world on diet a digestion. He 
has invented many health foods, and for nearly 
forty years has been Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity 
to observe, treat, and prescribe for thousands of 
cases. This means that Dr. Kellogg writes from 
experience — deals with facts, not theory. The 
teachings of Dr. Kellogg’s book, ‘‘Colon 
Hygiene,’’ are easy to follow right in your own 
home. He tells you the dangers of Constipation 
and Indigestion—how to remove their causes—and 
natural methods of relief which are easy to apply. 
Reading this book will profit you. Nearl 400 
pages. Many illustrations, diet table and full 
instructions for exercise, rest, and sleep. Cloth $2; 
half leather, $4. Order to-day. You take no risk. 
Return book at once for prompt refund if not 
satisfied. Order from 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
7110 W. Main St. _ Battle Creek, Michigan 
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“An Authentic Original Voice in Literature”—The Atlantic Monthly. 


ROBERT FROST THERE IS A RARE 


THE NEW AMERICAN POET ear ge ntg 


North of Boston | “oe” 


ALICE BROWN: 
“Mr. Frost has done truer work about New England than anybody—except 
Miss Wilkins.” 

CHARLES HANSON TOWNE: 
“Nothing has come out of America since Whitman so splendid, so real, so over- 
whelmingly great.” 

AMY LOWELL in The New Republic: 
“A book of unusual power and sincerity. A remarkable achievement.” 

New York Evening Sun: 
“The poet had the insight to trust the people with a book of the people and 
the people replied ‘Man, what is your name?’ . . . He forsakes utterly 
the claptrap of pastoral song, classical or modern. . . His is soil stuff, not 
mock bucolics.”’ 

Boston Transcript: 
“The first poet for half a century to express New England life completely with 
a fresh, original and appealing way of his own.” 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 
“The more you read the more you are held, and when you return a few days 
later to look up some passage that has followed you about, the better you find 
the meat under the simple unpretentious form. The London Times caught that 
quality when it said: ‘Poetry burns up out of it, as when a faint wind breathes 
upon smouldering embers.’ . . That is precisely the effect. . .” 
Mirror: 
“Genuine poetry, these ‘North of Boston’ tales, they hold one with the grip 
of a vivid novel. . . I can only refer my readers to ‘North of Boston’ for 
acquaintance with what seems to me a fine achievement; such achievement, 
indeed, as contributes vitally to the greatness of a country’s most national and 
significant literature.’’ 

FORD MADOX HUEFFER in The Lon- EDWARD THOMAS in The New Weekly: 


don Outlook: y “Few who read it through will have 
“Mr. Frost’s achievement is much been as much astonished by any 


finer, much more near the ground, and " : : 
much more national, in the true sense, American since Whitman. . . It 


than anything that Whitman gave to is drama with a lyrical intensity which 
the world.” often borders on the magic.” 
A BOY’S WILL Mr. Frost’s First Volume of Poetry 
The Academy (London): 


““We have read every line with that amazement and delight which are too seldom 
evoked by books of modern verse.” 
NORTH OF BOSTON. Cloth. $1.25 net, 4th printing. 


NORTH OF BOSTON. Leather. $2.00 net. 
A BOY'S WILL. Cloth. 75 cents net, 2d printing. 


HENRY. ‘HOLT AND COMPANY  **833s""" 
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